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Hundred fotes. 
ETS, a VERSES ON THE CAVALIERS IMPRISONED IN 
th Fitted 1655 (BY SIR JOHN DENHAM?). 
Lybell of the persons impryson'd, 1655. 
CATA- (Endorsement by Hyde. 
od Requi- 
Though the governing part cannot finde in their heart 
fen to free the Imprisoned throng 
Yett I dare affirme, next Michaelmas terme 
wee’l sett them all out in a Songe. 
2 
Then Marshall draw neare lett the Prisoners appeare 
and read us theyre treasons at large, 
For men thinke it hard to lye under a Guard 
without any probable Chardge. 
LON. 3. 
Lord Peter wee wonder, what Crime hee fals under 
», made Unlesse it bee Legem pone, 
a cost Hee bas ended the Strife, betwixt hym and his wife 
But now the State wants Alimonie. 
irough- 4. 
Since the whip ’s in the hand, of an other Commaund 
Lord Maynard must bave a smart jerke, 
is, For the love that hee beares to the new cavaliers, 
The Presbetrye, and the Kirke. 
oe Lord Coventry ’s in, b for what Loyall 
—— ventry 's ut for w Synne, 
.LS,— his fellows can hardly gather, y 
confirms Yett hee ought to disburse, for the Seale and the Purse 
— ae which were soe long kept by his father. 
where 6. 
primary Lord Biron wee know was accused of a Bow 
the very ee 's no such foole for then (by the rule 
ot cure Hols tnd bpune coonar ) 


% 

Lord Lucas is fast, and will bee the Last 
because hee ’s soe learned a Peere. 

His Law wilt notdoe ’t nor his Logicke to boot, 
though hee make the cause never 80 cleare. 


8. 
Lord St, Johns indeed was presently freed 
For which hee may thanke his wife, 
Shee did promise and vow hee was innocent now 
And would bee soe all his life, 


and bledd three tymes in a day 
But a Caulier swore that hee was to bleed more 
before hee gott cleare away. 
10. 
Sir Frederike Cornwallis, without any malice 
who carryes more Gutts then crimes 
has the fortune to hitt, and be counted a witt 
which hee could not in former tymes, 
ll, 


Ned Progers looks pale, but what does hee ayle ! 
(ffor hee dyets with that fat Drolle), 


att the grill and the litle hole. 
12. 
Wee prisoners all pray, that brave Shirley may 
bee gently assest in your books 
Cause under the line, hee has payd a good fine 
to the poore Common-wealth of the Rooks. 
13. 
Dicke Nicols (they say) and Littleton stay 
ffor the Governour’s owne delight 
One serves hym with play, att Tennis by day, 
And the other with smoaking at night. 
14. 
Jacke Paston was quitt, by bis band underwritt 
But his freedome hee hardly enjoyed 
ffor as it is sayd, hee drunke hymselfe dead 
on purpose to make his bond voyde. 
15, 
Tom Panton wee thinke, is ready to sinke 
if his friends doe not lend theyr hands 
Still lower he goes, and all men suppose 
hee swallow’d up in the quicke sands, 
16. 
ffer the rest nott here nam’d I would not bee blam’d 
As if they were scorn’d by our Lyricke 
ffor Waller intends to use them as ends 
to patch up his next Panegyrick. 
i7. 
And now to conclude I would not bee rude 
Nor presse into Reason of State 
But surely some cause besydes the knowne laws 
has brought us unto this sad fate. 
18. 
Must wee pay the faults, of our Argonauts 
and suffer for other men’s synns, 
Cause like sylly Geese they have mist of the Fleece 
poore Prisoners are shorne to their skyns. 
19. 
Jaymaica relations, soe tickle the nations 
And Venables looks soe sullen 
That everyone cryes the designe was as wise 


As those that are fram’d at Cullen, 


9. 
There ’s dainty Jacke Russell, that makes a great bustle 


hee must dwindle at length, that spends all his strength 
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20, 
Let them turn but our Taxe into paper and waxe 
(As some able men have endeavour’d 
And wee shall not stand for notes of our hand 
They ‘re sealed, and wee are delivered. 


21. 
Yett the Bonds they exact, destroy their own Act 

of pardon, which all men extoll. 

Wee thought wee should bee, good subjects and free, 
but now wee are Bondmen to Noll. 

I believe this poem to be by Sir John Denham, 

for the following reasons :— 

1. John Denham was arrested with the persons 
mentioned here early in June, 1655. An order of 
the Council dated June 9, 1655, rans as follows:— 

“Order, on Lambert’s report of the names of some 
persons Se last night in and about London, 
that Lord Newport, Andrew Newport bis brother, 
Jeffrey Palmer, Francis, Lord Willcughby of Parham, 
and Henry Seymour be committed to the Tower. That 
Sir Frederick Cornwallis, Ed, Progers, Thos. Panton, 
and Maj.-Gen. pms be committed to the Serjeant at 
Arms, and that Jobn Denbam be confined to a place 
chosen by himself, not within twenty miles of London.” 
—‘ Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1655,’ p. 204. 

2. In the second place, it is exactly in the style 
of those occasional poems which Denham was 
fond of writing—full of the personal references in 
which he was accustomed to indulge. Compare 
the poems on ‘Lord Crofts’s Journey to Poland,’ 
on ‘Killigrew’s Return from his Embassy to 
Venice,’ and on ‘Sir John Mennis going from 
Calais to Boulogne to eat Roast Pig’ (Denham’s 
* Poems,’ ed. 1671, pp. 67-76). The metre of this 
poem—not a very common metre—is the same as 
that of the poem on Killigrew :— 

Our Resident Tom, from Venice is come 
And hath left the Statesman behind him ; 
Talks at the same pitch, is as wise, is as rich, 

And just where you left him you find him. 

3. This poem is from a copy in the Clarendon 
MSS. in the Bodleian (‘ Calendar,’ vol. iii. p. 79). 
Mr. Macray cannot identify the hand, but thinks 
the poem to be a copy, and not an original. It is 
remarkable that a copy of ham's poem on 
Killigrew is also to be found amongst Clarendon’s 
papers (‘ Calendar,’ ii. 143). 

4. If it was not written by Denham, the absence 
of any allusion to so prominent a Cavalier as 
Denham is difficult to understand. 

H. Friern, 


THE DUKEDOM OF CLARENCE. 
(Continued from 3.) 

The third holder of this title was George, 
sixth (and second surviving) son of Richard, 
Duke of York, and brother of Edward IV. 
He was born in Ireland in 1451, and through 
‘his grandmother, Anne Mortimer, was a lineal 
descendant of Lionel, the first duke, and his 
daughter, Philippa, the lady of Clare. (See 
‘N. & 7 iz. 481; Dugdale, ‘ Baronage,’ 


After fs father’s death in the battle 

he was sent with his brother Richard to Utrecht 
for safety, and there remained till Edward IV.’s 
accession in 1461. In that year he was created 
Duke of Clarence by his brother in the Parliament 
which met at Westminster on February 22. At 
the same time, in support of the dignity, he re- 
ceived the grant of several manors, the pro of 
the attainted Earl of Northumberland, who fell at 
Towton. Shortly afterwards, like his predecessors 
in this title, he was made Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land ; but soon recalled. We next meet with him 
as present at the Council held at Reading, when 
Edward made public his already completed mar- 
riage with Elizabeth Woodville, the daughter of 
Lord Grey. Soon afterwards, at the coronation 
of the queen, the young duke officiated as high 
steward. For some time George was regarded as 
next male heir to the throne, for three princesses 
were born to Edward IV. before the Prince of 
Wales. This nearness to the crown was doubtless 
the motive of Warwick, the king-maker, in pro- 
moting a marriage between the duke and his 
daughter Isabella, which was completed in 1469, 
when Clarence was only eighteen. The earl would 
have been glad of the king’s assent, but the sus- 
picious king wrote angrily to Warwick forbidding 
the marriage. Notwithstanding this, the 

ill omened as it was, was celebrated in the church 
of St. Nicholas at Calais, with great pomp, on 
July 11, 1469, by the Archbishop of York, the 
bride’s uncle. The king, in revenge, deprived the 
archbishop of his chancellorship. Little else than 
misfortune came of this union. The lady was 
havghty and ambitious, like her father; the bride- 
groom thoughtless, vain, and inconstant. Hand- 
some in person and not without talent, his cha- 
racter was unstable and inconsistent. It is clear, 
however, that he had a difficult part to play, as the 
brother of the king and the son-in-law of the 
king’s now bitter enemy. The quarrel between 
Warwick and Edward has been variously ex- 
plained. It is said that Warwick had been de- 

uted to the French court to negotiate a marri 
ween Edward and Bona of Savoy, but that 

the interim the king met with Elizabeth Wood- 
ville and made her his wife, which so incensed 
Warwick that he resolved upon revenge—even to 
the extent of deposing Edward from the throne. 
Clarence was also discontented at the favours 
heaped by the king upon the connexions of his 
wife, and Warwick did all in his power to foster 
the discontent. Hall, the chronicler, tells us that 
Clarence, while still undecided about taking sides 
with Warwick against his brother the king, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ By St. George, if my brother of Glou- 
cester would join me I would make Edward know 
that we are all one man’s sons, which should be 
nearer to him than strangers of his wife’s blood !” 
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From this time, about 1470, till his death in the 
Tower in 1478, the career of Clarence is so inti- 
mately connected with the history of his brother's 
reign that it need not be followed here in detail. 
No part of our history, perhaps, has been more 
fully treated than the brief period during which 
the House of York occupied the throne. At the 
same time no period, in regard to its treatment by 
chroniclers and early historians, has suffered more 
from misrepresentation and prejudiced tradition. 
How Clarence wavered between allegiance to his 
brother and co-operation with Warwick; how at 
length he deserted the latter and was the instru- 
ment of his ruin; how justly he earned the 
titles of false,” fleeting,” “subtle,” “ treacher- 
ous,” and “perjured Olarence,”—is told with ample 
confirmation in all the histories, and by none 
more graphically than Shakespeare. Of the three 
brothers, Edward IV., Clarence, and Gloucester, 
the historians of the past have painted the last 
in the blackest colours. Most moderns will agree 
that this is undeserved, and that of the three 
Clarence was the worst. At any rate, Richard 
was loyal to the king, his brother, and when he 
most ings. t a 
in the chroniclers respecting the House of York 
must be read with a large allowance. Those 
who wrote in Tudor times were under every 
temptation to blacken the characters of the 
princes of this house, and the same is true, in 
great measure, of Shakespeare. The Tudor chro- 
niclers are more tender towards Edward than 
towards his brothers ; this was due, —_ to 
the fact that Henry VII.’s queen, Elizabeth of 
York, was his daughter. Shakespeare spares 
neither Clarence nor Gloucester. The reader 
will recall the charges brought against Clarence 
by Shakespeare in ‘ Richard IIL,’ 1. iv. I refer 
incipally to the supposed murder of young 
ward of Lancaster by Clarence and Gloucester. 
The contemporary chroniclers, Warkworth the 
ian, and Fleetwood the Yorkist, assert 
that he was slain in the field, calling on his 
brother-in-law Clarence for help ; but the gener- 
ally received account is that he was slain in the 
king’s tent by Edward’s servants. None of the 
earlier writers who record the king’s brutality in 
striking his vanquished rival with his gauntlet, 
mentions either of the king’s brothers as the 
assassin. Hall, who wrote in Henry’s VIII.’s time, 
is the first who brings forward this charge. Hol- 
linshed repeats the words of Hall, and Shake- 
—_ invariably follows him. Weight is due to 
note of Pror. Toorop Rogsrs (‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ §. ix. 423), but the evidence is far from clear. 
At any rate, there is little to connect Gloucester 
with the deed. All three brothers in turn have 
been charged with the murder of Henry VI. in the 


Tower, but upon nothing worthy of name of 


evidence. Still, envy, falsehood, and intrigue 
mark the entire history of the third Clarence; and 
his brother Edward every reason to regard 
him with distrust and dread. He seems also to 
have had a bitter enemy in the queen. Edward 
does not appear to have been other than generously 
disposed towards both of his brothers, and he had 
forgiven a great deal before he accused Clarence of 
high treason and sentenced him to death. The 
particulars of the charge are given in Sandford, 
‘Genealogy of the Kings,’ bk. v. p. 438. The 
king in person appears there as the sole accuser 
and Clarence as the sole defender. 

Some of the charges were ridiculous enough ; 
but the picture drawn by Edward of the favours 
which he heaped upon his brother, and of the in- 
gratitude with which he had been repaid, is not 
overdrawn. Clarence was condemned to die on 
Feb. 17, 1478, and the House of Commons peti- 
tioned for his immediate execution. The state- 
ment of the chroniclers that he was privately 
murdered by his brother Richard, drowned in a 
butt of malmsey, is unsupported by anything like 
evidence. It may be remarked, however, that 
on the sheriff chronicler of London, re- 
cords :— 

“ This that is to mean, y* xviii» day of Febuary, 
the Duke of Glarence and Wareick, brother to the King, 
thanne being prisoner in y* Tower, was age A we to 
death and drowned in a barell of Malvesye, the 
sayd Tower.” —Fabyan, p. 666 of Ellis’s edition. 

Miss Halstead, in her interesting ‘ Life of Richard 
IIL,’ vol. i. p. 322, successfully, I think, vindicates 
Richard from this charge :— 

* He was [she says] certainly absent from the scene 
of action, and residing in the North ; but the partizans 
of the queen and those of Gloucester mutually recrimi- 
nated his death upon each other.” 

Similar views are adopted in the latest life of 
Richard, Legge’s ‘ Unpopular King,’ vol. i. p. 146. 

The only fact upon which we can rely is this, 
that Clarence was found dead in the Bowyer Tower 
on the morning of Feb. 18, 1478, with his head 
hanging over a butt of malmsey. Probably an 
order for his death was issued, and that order exe- 
cuted; but as he was a popular favourite it was 
thought e ient to ascribe the effect to accident. 
Certainly the king took the blame of the deed, 
and appears, if the chroniclers be correct, to have 
afterwards regretted it :— 

“He mourned the loss of his brotber to that degree 
that when any one solicited for the life of a condemned 
person he would with sorrow reproach his courtiers, in 
this exclamation; ‘O unfortunate brother, for whose 
life no one would make suit,’”—Fisher, ‘Key to the 
History of England,’ p, 129. 

Hence there is great probability in the words 
which are put into Edward’s mouth by Shake- 
speare (‘ Richard III.,’ II. ii.) :— 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother's death, 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave? 
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Who sued to me for him? Who, in my wrath, 
Kneeled at my feet and bade me be advised? 
Who spake of brotherhood? Who spake of love ? 
Who told me how the poor soul did forsake 
The mighty Warwick and did fight for me? 
Who told me, in the field at Tewkesbury, 
When Oxford held me down, he rescued me, 
And said, dear brother live and be a king * 

That Clarence was acceptable tothe common people 
may beadmitted. His handsome person and plausible 
exterior would be likely to impress the crowd, as 

-such endowments have done in al] times. His un- 
timely death has also led posterity, as well as 
many of his own contemporaries, to cast a veil 
mate of Shakespeare respecting his gene 
racter, although some tae crimes laid to his 
charge may be said to be “non proven,” is correct 
in the main may be fully accepted. He died at 
the of thirty, and his wife Isabel is said to 
have died from poison administered (? wilfally) by 
a domestic during her confinement. They left issue, 
as is well known, a son and a daughter. 
daughter, Margaret, was allowed the earldom of 
Salisbury, which honour descended to her from 
her grandfather Warwick. The son was generally 
called “ Karl of Warwick,” although the attainder 
of his father was never reversed. The title of Clar- 
ence was suspended. The fate both of the son and 
of the daughter of this Clarence is known to his- 
tory: the “Earl of Warwick” was executed 
Nov. 21, 1499 ; and Margaret, Countess of Salis- 
bury, May 27, 1541. With them, the “last of the 
Plantagenets,” this royal race became in the direct 
line extinct. 

The melancholy end of Clarence is commemo- 
rated in the ‘Mirrour for Magistrates’ (ed. of 
1609, 4to., p. 380). Here the crime is directly 
attributed to the Duke of Gloucester :-— 

His was with a stri 

That by no force they could me thereto bring, 

Which caused him that purpose to forego ; 

Howbeit they bound me whether | would or no, 

And in a but of Malmesey standing by, 

New christened me because I should not cry. 
The story as generally bruited abroad in England 
was evidently known and believed in France, but 
with a difference. See Martin, ‘Histoire de la 
France,’ tome vii. p. 1:— 

“ La baine mutuelle d’ Edouard et du duc de Clarence, 
fomentée par le troisiéme frére, Richard de Gloucester, 
venait d’aboutir 4 un fratricide : Edouard avait fait a 
condamner & mort et exécuter secrétement son frére 
Clarence pour crime et haute trabison. L’on prétende 
qu’ Edouard ayant laiseé au condamné le choix de son 

de morte l’ivrogne Clarence choisit d'étre noyé 

un tonneau de Malvaise.”’ 
This is taken from the contemporary French chro- 
nicler Jean Molinet, vol. ii. chap. xciv. p. 377 of 
_ edition by Buchon, 8vo., Paris, 1828. Martin 


To the|: 


“ Edouard, aprés avoir fait arréter son frére, avait de- 
mandé conseil & Louis XI., qui ne répondit que par ce 
vers de Lucain : 

Tolle moras; scepe nocuit differe paratum.”’ 


For the grave of Clarence and the Duchess Isabel, 


his wife, and for the fate of their su remains, 
see Blunt’s ‘ Tewkesbury Abbey its Associa- 
tions,’ 8vo., London, 1878, p. 74. 2 


(To be continued.) 


The writer, quoting a will (7" S. ix. 481 
ascribed to Lionel of Antwerp, allots “to Edm 
Mone that [golden circle] wherewith his father was 
created Duke of Cornwall.” It is not clear whose 
father is meant, and the doubt implied involves a 
host of queries, so I merely ask for an ex 


A. H. 
ROBERT BROWNING’S ‘CALIBAN UPON 
SETEBOS.’ 
Two or three years ago I was 


reading Brown- 
's ‘Caliban upon Setebos,’ and as I did not 
follow the drift of the poem clearly, I asked 
a very intelligent lady friend, who is a devoted 
lover of Browning and who is more accustomed to 
his poetry than [ am, if she would write me a 
little analysis of it. She did so; and as her 
analysis is very clear and to the point, and pos- 
sesses the brevity which Polonius calls “the soul 
of wit,’ I have thought that it may be interesting 
to other readers of Browning who, like myself, are 
true admirers of the pe without always quite 
catching his drift. peaking for myself, my 
friend’s lucid comments have to a great extent re- 
moved the difficulties I found in clearly under- 
standing this remarkable and interesting poem. If 
any of your readers should differ from any of my 
friend’s conclusions, I need not say that both she 
and myself would be very glad to weigh their 
objections. As the manner of the notes may 
seem to be somewhat staccato, it must be borne in 
mind that they formed part of a private letter, 
and were written without any thought of publica- 
tion. My friend, in reply to my request for per- 
mission to publish them, says that, if the Editor is 
willing, she has no objection at all to their appear- 
ing in ‘N. & Q.,’ but she does not wish her name 
to be mentioned. 

“T feel half afraid to bore you with my views on 
Browning's ‘Caliban upon Setebos.’ Possibly I may be 
quite mistaken as to the meaning, for I have read Brown- 
ing entirely alone and without explanatory help. I take 
the first twenty-three lines to be descriptive of Caliban, 
half beast, half man, jying in the mud, something after 


the fashion of a lizard. 

Feels about his spine emall eft-things course, 

Ran in and out each arm and make him laugh, 
their presence exciting no disgust in one so nearly akin 
to themselves. 

A monstrous eft was of old the Lord and Master of 
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For him did his high sun flame and his river billowing 
ran, 
And he felt himself in his force to be Nature’s crowning 
race, 
says Tennyson (‘ Maud,’ part i, iv.). 
YThrough nearly the whole of +a poem Caliban seems 
to 8 of himself in the third person,—(he) ‘hath 
an icy fish,’ &c. This form strikes me as being 
peculiarly apposite, because I believe that the lowest 
of savages—earth-eating tribes of South America— 
use the third, and not the first person in speaking of 
themselves. The poem then proceeds to give, with con- 
summate art and skill in word-painting, a description of 
the various creatures made by the great and powerful 
Setebos—the otter, badger, ant, &c.—and man, but 
“weaker in most points, stronger in a few.’ Caliban has 
no conception of God, or Setebos, as creating or injuring 
for any other purpose than the gratification of a whim 
or impulse—‘ Making and marring clay at will’; ‘Such 
shows nor right nor wrong in Him’; ‘ He is strong and 
Lord.’ Caliban can only recognize force as creative 
es, and as an evil strength who must be coaxed and 
ribed not to hurt, much in the same way that the lower 
class Chinese implore the evil spirits not to cross their 
luck, and make offerings of various kinds to them. 
“*The something over Setebos’; ‘The Quiet’: 
Caliban means by this to imply Eternity. Then 
It pleaseth Setebos to work, 
Use all His hands— 
most of the Indian and African idols are many-handed— 
and exercise much craft, 
By no means for the love of what is worked. 
Caliban can comprehend only blind creative power, and 
80 tries to imitate this by 
Setting up endwise certain spikes of tree, 
And crowning the whole with a sloth’s skull a-top, 


No use at all i’ the work, 

“At the close of the poem, in the brute nature of 
Caliban, the lowest depth of slavish dread is manifested 
towards Setebos :— 

Wherefore he mainly dances on dark nights, 

Moans in the sun, gets under holes to laugh ; 
and, if ever caught rejoicing, would make a sacrifice to 
appease the wrath of Setebos, At the end Caliban is 
supposed to crouch down in an ecstasy of terror at a 
thunderstorm and the ‘ white blaze.’ 

“I shall be interested to know if my ideas on this 
—- poem and those of your other friend are 

e. 

My “ other friend,” in alluding to the foregoing 
a few months ago, said, “‘I remember her admirable 
analysis of Browning's ‘Caliban upon Setebos.’” 

I am glad that my friend’s notes should be pre- 
served in the antiseptic pages of ‘N. & Q.’ 
JonaTHaNn 
Ropley, Alresford. 


Tue Corn-porpy.—I was conversing a few days 
ago with a friend who has a considerable know- 
ledge of what I may call the historic botany 
of this island. He affirmed that the common 
corn-poppy (Papaver rheas) is not a native plant, 
but has been imported in recent days with foreign 
seeds. I felt very doubtful of the truth of the 
allegation, but held my peace, not having at hand 
any evidence with which to refute him. Shake- 


speare renders no help, and the other dramatists 
are practically indexless. In Sowerby’s ‘English 
Botany,’ ed. 1836-8, we read that Papaver rheas 
is “one of the most troublesome weeds of the 
cornfield, in all soils and situations, but claiming, 
from the rich and vivid scarlet of its large 
to rank among the most beautiful of our 
flowers” (vol. v. p. 5). In the same work the 
scarlet pimpernel, or poor man’s weather-glass, is 
said to be “the only British scarlet flower besides 
the poppy” (vol. ii. p. 40). There cannot, there- 
fore, be any doubt that the writer believed the 
scarlet poppy to be a native plant. I feel sure, for 
many reasons, that in this opinion he was correct. 
I have Dryden on my side, who says, in ‘The 
Conquest of Granada’ (Part i., Act I., sc. i., ed. 
1808, vol. iv. p. 36):— 
The undaunted youth 

Then drew; and from his saddle bending low, 

Just where the neck did to the shoulders grow, 

With hie full force discharged a deadly blow. 

Not heads of poppies (when they reap the grain 

Fall with more ease before the labouring swain, 

Than fell his head. 

It fell so quick, it did even death prevent, 

And made imperfect bellowings as it went. 

Though I do not remember any earlier mention 
of the English corn-poppy, except in our old books 
of botany, I cannot doubt that it has been often 
referred to by poets. 

I may, perbaps, be permitted to mention 
something else in relation to this beautiful flower, 
which has no connexion with the above, but is 
curious as showing how notions of utility may 
blunt, or even destroy, the sense for beauty. 
Some five-and-forty or fifty years ago, a lady who 
had lived in a part of England where the corn- 
poppy was rarely seen went to dwell in a coun’ 
where it was very abundant. She was 
struck with its great beauty, and expressed her 
feelings to her friends and neighbours. Most of 
these people were the wives and daughters of 
persons “whose occupation was the owning of 
land.” They were not only puzzled, but horrified 
also, to find a woman seeing beauty in a noxious 
weed. I well remember a lady—a person of con- 
siderable intellectual cultivation—who e 
herself so strongly against the new-comer on that 
account, that it was evident she thought there 
was something sinful in the heart of one who could 
see loveliness in a plant which farmers and rent- 
receivers detested. Epwarp Pgacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


a Sone ror Srxpence.’—The beautifally 
illustrated editions of the old nursery rhymes 
which this generation is supplying to its children 
would alone serve to keep those rhymes alive. 
But as we pictorially improve let us not textually 


deform them, In the late Mr. Oaldecott’s ‘ Sing 


a Song for Sixpence’ the very title contains an 
alteration quite new to my friends and myself. 
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We always sang a song “of” sixpence. This is 
not all. e artist's ingenious interpretation shows 
an old woodcutter with one of his great-coat ets 
full of rye. We always sang of a “poke.” But 
even if it were a pocket, it would not necessarily 
be the pocket of acoat, Witnessa res _ 


Wauitster.—No doubtthis good English word for 
washerwoman survives somewhere in the provinces, 
. but it was not till lately that I came across it in 
official use. Among the salaries of Chelsea Royal 
Hospital appears 70/. per annum for the Whitster. 
It is the exact equivalent of blanchisseuse, the 
woman who makes white; for, as Pror. Sxear 
ints out in his ‘ Dictionary’ (s.v. “‘ Spinster”), 
the A.-S. suffix -estre was used to denote the 
agent, and was conventionally confined to the 
ually lost t of.” is suffix a 
pore is now more common in Lowland Scots 
than in English, ¢.g., baxter=baker, wabster= 


weaver, &. Anyhow, whitster is a and 
useful word, by many degrees to the 
polysyllabic “‘ washerwoman.” 


Herpert MaxweEt. 


Caré Procorz.—It may be worth while to 
record in ‘ N. & Q.’ the closing of this famous café, 
situated in the Rue de l’Ancienne Comédie of Old 
Paris, and once patronized by Voltaire, 
and many others of note, on the closed shutters of 
which was to be seen recently the notice, “ Ma- 


Tas Buriat-prace or Sin Toomas More's 
Bopy.—Sir Thomas More’s head we all know 
about. But the devout pilgrims who worshipped 
lately at St. Peter ad Vincula were paying their 
tribute to an empty sepulchre ; and I do not think 
a trip up to Chelsea (a much more likely place) 
veut have been more accurately historically com- 
forting. The fact is, I believe, no one knows 
where the headless body of the now beatified 
chancellor was interred. H. Puen. 


Das.—In Barrére and Leland’s ‘ Dicti of 
Slang,’ the only citation for dab, in the sense of an 
expert, is from an undated number of Punch, which 
appears to belong to some year in the forties, from 
its mention of Sir Peter Laurie (misspelt Lawrie). 
The word is, however, of much earlier date, as in a 
letter from Lord Chesterfield to Lady Suffolk, 
Aug. 17, 1733, that nobleman speaks of certain 
persons as Peing “known dabs at finding out 
mysteries ” (‘ Suffolk Correspondence,’ 1824, ii. 64). 
The derivation of dab from the verb to dab, or to 
touch with a light and skilful hand, is probably 
correct. 


There is another signification of dab which is 
not given by Barrére and Leland. Horace Wal- 
pole, in asking Mann to negotiate for the purchase 


of four small rings, says ‘It will be a gentilema to 
sell me these four dabs.” In this place the word 
probably means a thing of trifling value. 

Mr. Farmer, in his most valuable work, ‘ Slang 
and its Analogues,’ does not give an earlier 
for the phrase “‘ like anything” than 1840. 
Mohun, in a letter to Mrs. Howard, which is 
ascribed by Mr. Croker to the year 1716, asks her 
to tell “dear Molly I like like anything” 
(‘Suffolk Cor.,’ i. 8). 

An extensive storehouse of slang and s 
— ex ions is a little book called ‘ A 

jon of Welsh Travels,’ London, 1738, which 

contains a frontispiece of Dean Swift setting out 
on his journey to Wales. I venture to invite Mr. 
Farmer's attention to this “ pleasant relation.” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


AFORE FRIEND.”—In the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Yorkshire Oddities’ a certain woman is 
said to be living “‘ afore t’ friend.” This phrase, I 
am informed by the author, means “‘ shifting for 
herself.” I have looked into several glossaries 
withon’, discovering it. The phrase is a very 
striking one, but the ise symbolism is not 
easy to follow. E. A, Axon. 


Queries. 
We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
aames and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ustversity Centenary Mepats.—When, in 
1884, the University of Edinburgh celebrated its 
tercentenary, a medal was struck in honour of the 
event. The obverse shows a shield bearing the 
university arms (Argent, on a saltire azure, be- 
tween a thistle in art pe and a castle in base 
sable, a book expanded or) within a quatrefoil, 
ornamented with thistles, and enclosed in a double 
circle, bearing the inscription “ Vniversitas Aca- 
demica Edinbvrgensis.” On the reverse, within a 
raised circular border of thistles, is the legend 
“Vniversitas Academica Edinbvrgensis annym 
trecentesimvm feliciter exactvm celebrat A.D. 
mMpcocLxxxiv.” Diameter, two and a quarter 
inches. 

A larger and more artistic medal serves to 
recall the quincentenary of Beidelberg in 1886. 
On the obverse the inscription “ Fridericvs D. G. 
Badarvm M. Dvx Rector Heid. Perp.” surrounds the 
head of the reigning Grand Duke, finely executed 
in bold relief. On the reverse a female figure up- 
holds two medallions, the dexter with the head of 
the founder of the university, the Elector Rupert I., 
the sinister with that of its reorganizer, the first 
Grand Duke, Charles Frederick. Behind, in faint 


outline, appears the castle of Heidelberg. Below 
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is the legend “Saecvlvm sextvm pie avspicatvr 
A.D. MDCCCLXXXvVI.”; and around, “ Vniversitas 
Heidelbergensis a Rvperto condita a Carolo Fri- 
derico instavrata.” Diameter, three inches. 

In 1888 Bologna, mother of universities, was 
eight hundred years old, and a medal was struck. 
I ytd oy of a description. Can the medal 
be obtained ? 

Daring the present century ths following uni- 
versities, at least, held centenary or jubilee com- 
memorations:—1809, Leipzig, four hundred years; 
1858, Jena, three hundred; 1860, Berlin, fifty ; 
1865, Vienna, five hundred ; 1875, Leyden, three 
hundred; 1877, Upsala, four hundred; 1877, 
Tiibingen, four hundred; 1877, Marburg, three 
hundred and fifty; 1877, Innsbruck, two hundred ; 
1879, Copenhagen, four hundred; 1882, Wiirzburg, 
three hundred; 1886, Harvard, two hundred and 
fifty; 1890, Montpellier, six hundred. Did medals 
appear in connexion with any of these? Doubt- 
less some correspondents can add other names to 
the list. P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


Tue Reat Sears or roe Earts.—Pythagoras, 
and after him Aristoteles and Archimedes, are 
i have already asserted and geometrically 
proved the spherical figure, or globular shape of 
the earth. hat are the main arguments on 
which they their conclusions ? x. 


[The spherical form of the earth must have early 
suggested itself by the fact that the visible portion, when 
seen at sea or on a large plain, always looks round, it 
being obvious, from the distinctness of objects in the 
offing, that it is not the mere distance which prevents us 
from seeing further. Thales is said to have been the 
first to —_ ite globular os Fray of course, correct 
views on the point prevailed on degrees as more 
and more of Phe was  & Aristotle, in 
his treatise on the heavens (bk. ii.), gives several reasons 
for believing in the earth’s sphericity; of these the 
principal is the ror | symmetry of its parts about 
the centre, which can only obtain in a sphere, but he 
mentions others, particularly that its shadow, as seen in 
eclipses of the moon, is always circular. It is true that 
in his ‘ Meteorologics’ (ii, 5) he speaks of it as drum- 

rvpmavov) ; but it is evident that he means 
to compare the two hemispheres, considered oe 
to two drums of the form we should call kettle-drums, 
That the actual shape is not exactly a sphere, but an 
oblate spheriod, is a discovery of modern times, con- 
cluded by Newton from theory, and proved by many 
measurements of long arcs of the meridian taken in 
different parts of the world. } 


Heticotayp.—Is not the generally accepted 


etymology of Heligoland—“ holyland”—doubtful ? th 


Among other traditions of St. Willibrord (‘N. & 
Q.,’ 7 8. ix. 381) is one to the effect that the 
island received its name immediately after the 
death of this saint, who was instrumental in the 
conversion of its inhabitants, devotees of the god- 
dess Hertha. It seems, however, not improbable 
that at an age when the island was a 


times its present size, and when its chalky coasts 
(now washed away, leaving nothing but the rocky 
nucleus they surrounded) were being perceptibly 
hollowed out by the sea, it was fittingly called 
Hallaglun (Hallig-Land). A note upon this sub- 
ject by Dr. Murray, Prof. Skeat, or some other 
authority = ilological questions would, I 
think, be valued by many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Henry 

Barnes. 


Apventures or Youne Joun Butu.’—Some 
fifty or sixty years ago I knew the whole of a 
poem—‘ The Adventures of Young John Bull’ it 
was, I think, called. The youth leaves home with 
his father’s advice, of which I only remember a 


line and a half :— ones 
particular care, 

That whatever you do or whatever you say the name of 
a Briton you bear. 

Young John reaches foreign parts ; and then come 

the lines :— 

The follies of Paris we stop not to mention, Bull Junior 
soon left them bebind ; 

Those wonders of Nature quick caught his attention 
which tourists in Switzerland find. 

Our hero goes to Italy, and his Protestant soul is 

pained by much he sees in Rome ; and at Naples 

he meets a lovely English maiden, but under what 

circumstances, and what he says and does, is, alas! 

an absolute blank. Somewhere on the way home 

they see a strange ship, and the captain cries out : 

’Tis a pirate as sure as & gun. 
Soon after I remember that the poet tells us that 
John felt like a Briton and fought like a man, 

But the victory was gained by the foe, 

Again I must confess to oblivion as to his imme- 

diately subsequent fate; but eventually come the 

cheering lines— 

About three o'clock he arrived by the coach, and his 
friends were all waiting to meet him, 

“ He's returned,” said his father, “ without self-reproach,” 
and his mother was ready to eat him. 

The conclusion follows rapidly :— 

To Emma, the maid who at Naples he saw, his heart and 
his hand he then plighted, 

And here is the church where, according to law, this 
amiable pair were united. 

Can any of your readers help me to the remainder 

of this touching tale of adventure, love, and 

marriage ? A. H. Caristie. 


‘Recugr, pe Diverses Pogsizs pe Sieur 
eg Londres, 1731.—Who is the author of 
18 . 

340, Wilton Road, Aston, Birmingham, 

e it not an edition of Boileau Despréaux? We trace 

it in no bibliographical works, French or English.) 


“Pro —This phrase occurs in the Sacrist 
Rolls of Ely Cathedral, in connexion with “O 


undred | Sapientia” Can any correspondent versed in 
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mediwval Latin and monastic lore init? I 
cannot find it in Ducange. K. Smita. 


“Romp anv pozen.”—Can any of your readers 
help to the explanation of this phrase, or mention 
instances of its occurrence in English literature ? 
In Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ (p. 270, “Cent. Ed.”), 
Counsellor Pleydell says, “ I bet a ramp and dozen 
he has it in his pocket.” Ah W. B. 

[We always understood the phrase to imply a rump- 
steak and a dozen of ret The consumption of this at 
a two o'clock dinner by four well-known worthies, one 
an admiral and the other three lawyers, constituted 
& much discussed, but not unprecedented feat in a 
Northern town somewhere near half a century ago.) 


Sr. Gzorcz.—To which family of the name did 
Sir George St. George, of Carrick, co. Leitrim, 


belong ; and whom did he marry? His daughter there 


Eleanor married, in the seventeenth century, Sir 
Arthur Gore, great-grandfather of the first Earl of 
Arran (cr. 1762). Katsaiezn Warp. 


Tae Teternone.—I have been informed by a 
Belgian gentleman that an electric telephone was 
invented in Belgium in 1858, and might have 
been seen in operation at the College of the 
Josephites at Melle, in East Flanders, a few years 

Is this correct ? J, Masxe.t. 
wel Hospital, 8.W. 


‘How to Caratocuz Liprary.’—In the 
agg sg April 19 it is stated, in a review of 

. Henry B. Wheatley’s interesting work, that 
“it is becoming a question whether it is worth 
while to have a library at all.” What was the 
reason that induced the reviewer of the book in 
question to give expression to this sweepi 
opinion ? Heyry Gerap 

Freegrove Road, N. 


“Torrsus aGrestis.”—How can I trace this 
uotation, which I find referred to by Chaucer? 
n the ‘Miller's Tale’ (Group A, 1. 3381), the 

Ellesmere MS. has— 

For som folk wol ben wonnen for richesse, 

And somme for strokes, and somme for gentilesse ; 
and the side-note is, “Unde Ovidius: Ictibus 
Agrestis.” I fear Chaucer’s memory was at fault, 
as I cannot find it in Ovid. I have also tried 
Virgil, Statius, and Claudian without success. 

Watter W. Sxear. 


Bray.—Is anything known of a Republican 

Bray, who held a commission in Col. Rey- 

ids’s regiment of horse, and was imprisoned at 

Windsor by the Parliamentary general in 1648, 

apparently for supposed complicity in a general 
mutiny ? A. Hatt. 


Surwame or Queen Ecizanera.—lIt has be- 
come a custom with certain writers, who consider 
Queen Elizabeth to have been born out of lawful 


wedlock, to of ber as Elizabeth Boleyn. Is 
this correct? I have an im ion, not far 
removed from certainty, that illegitimate persons 
can assume either the father’s or the mother’s sur- 
name, whichever is the more in accord with their 
taste. In fact, it is now generally held that « 
person, whether legitimate or not, can change his 
or her surname at will. In Elizabeth’s case a sur- 
name would not be wanted. So far as I remem- 
ber, both before and after she was queen she used 
her Christian name only. Avon. 


Bovcnier Suira.—Can any one in- 
form me of the marrisge and death of Joseph 
Bouchier Smith, son of Dr. Joseph Smith, LL.D., 
of Oxford? He was lord of the manor of Kidling- 
ton until 1800, and his hatchment is in the church 
. His wife’s arms are = of 
pretence upon her husband’s shield, viz., Qu y 
azure & cross engrailed ermine. Mr. 


Smith did not die at a 
H. 


Rosert Wanrcor, M.P. for Southwark in 
1654-55, Cromwell’s second Parliament. Who 
was he? W. Dz. 


Corvetis Tromr.— Will some kind corre 
pondent give me the date when Cornelis Tromp, 
son of Admiral Tromp, was created Earl of Salis- 


Divorce or Georce L—lIn a recent issue of 
*‘N. & Q.’ a correspondent pointed out a some- 
what serious slip made by a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review for January last. The reviewer, 
however, seems to know what he is writing about, 
and I should like to learn what is his authority for 
the following statement, contained in a foot-note 
to p. 250:— 

‘*Sophia Dorothea died seven monthe before her hus 
band; bad she survived him, the daughter of Madame 
d’Olbreuze might have been recognized as Dowager 
Queen of England, for Queen of England she indubitably 
was during the reign of George !., there having been no 
divorce to deprive her of her rank and title.” 

A writer in the Quarterly Review for July, 1885, 
referring to this subject, says :— 

“It is, perhaps, hardly neceseary to add that Horace 
Walpole was unacquainted with the documentary his 
tory of the affair. Thus, he declares it to be a doubtial 
— whether George I. was ever divorced from his 
wife. 


In Leslie Stephen’s ‘Dict. of National Bio- 
graphy ’ it is stated (vol. xxi. 147) :— 

“ Against this princess [Sophia Dorothea] who had 
previously attempted to quit Henover, and had mani- 
festly meditated a flight with Kénigsmark’s help, sen- 
tence of divorce was pronounced on the ground of 
malicious desertion.” . 

Burke gives Dec. 28, 1694, as the date of the 
divorce, As the Edinburgh reviewer must have 
known that this divorce has been accepted as an 
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historical fact, and as he emphatically states that 
it did not take place, is it possible that, after all, 
Horace Walpole was justified in entertaining a 
doubt, the mere existence of which, as is seen 

. Youna. 


J. Cuatoy.—I have some clever etchings after 
Rembrandt, which bear this signature on the face 
of them, and in one case the date 1790. Such 
books of reference as I possess afford no information 
respecting the etcher. Was he a relation of the 
brothers Chalon, the Royal Academicians? Any 
information will be acceptable. 


InGuEsy. 
Meads, Eastbourne. 


Sap Disarrornrment.’—Can any of your 
readers inform me at what date, and in what num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, some verses entitled ‘ A 
Sad Disappointment,’ by Kate Kellog, appeared ? 
It was probably before the European edition was 
issued. Aw Ririemay. 


“Drep or Racr.”—On the back of a portrait, 
inted about 1750, is written, on a piece of Peper, 
Robea Sherwin, Father of Joseph Sherwin.” This 
is followed by some words written in pencil, now 
very faint. They appear to be, “ First husband of 
Mrs. Thorrold died of Rage.” Can any one throw 
any light upon the latter part of this inscription? It 
is not certain that the name is Thorrold. e other 
words are more easy to read. I am aware that 
“rage,” was used for “ hydrophobia.” 
OcrocENARIAN, 
Unicorn. —Can any of your readers inform me 
when the unicorn first appeared as a supporter of 
the royal arms ; and why that fabulous animal was 
chosen? Previous to the reign of James I. a 
dragon (I am told) faced the lion, G. H. R. 


Avrnors or Quotations WanTep.— 


“ Life is at best but a froward child, which must be 
coaxed and played with until the end comes.” A friend 


writes to me, am anxious to chase this home to its 
rightful author. I have seen it attributed to Sir William 
Temple and also to Goldsmith.” 
JoNATHAN BovucHIER, 
A dream within a dream. ANON, 
None without hope e’er loved the fairest fair, 
But love will hope where reason would despair. 
Herpert MaxwELt. 
So to the sacred sun in Memnon’s fane, 
gpeatancons concords quired the matin strain ; 
ouch’d by his orient beam, responsive rings 
The living lyre, and vibrates all its strings; 
Accordant ailes the tender tones prolong, 
And holy echoes swell the adoring song, 
The author seems to have been thinking of the passage 
in Juvenal :— 
Dimidio magicee resonant ubi Memnone chord 
Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis, 
* Sat.,’ xv. 5, 6. 
Joun Proxrorp, M.A. 


Replies, 


DE LA POLES. 
(7™ 8. ix. 407, 491.) 

If Hernmentrvpe will permit me to say so, she 
appears to have formed the very common, but 
utterly erroneous, notion of the social status of the 
early London citizens. This family, she writes, 
had a commerical origin, their real “seat” was 
their draper’s shop in Lombard Street. Setting 
aside the fact that unless, like Topsy, they “ grew, 
they must have had a previous origin, and 
origin would certainly have been no ignoble one, 
the citizens of London baving been invariably 
drawn, until the end of the sixteenth century and 
generally until the middle of the eighteenth, from 
the aristocratic and governing classes. igi 
were the civic authorities in enforcing the rule to 
exclude all but those of gentle blood from the free- 
dom, that any one convicted of obtaining it by mis- 
representation was deprived of it. 

have been at considerable pains in investigating 
this point, and positively I cannot assign an ignoble 
birth to a single member of the Corporation of so 
early adate. Take the case of two doubtful ones. 
Sir Nicholas Brembre is stated to hive been a man 
of low parentage—more on account of the obscurity 
of his origin than anything I can discover—but 
his position in the City and the influence he ob- 
tained at Court (being admitted to the Privy 
Council) are sufficient to refute this, taking into 
consideration the extreme aristocratic feeling of the 
time. The little that is known of this man throws 
no light upon his social status. He owned the 
manor of Northall, in Middlesex, but this he ma 
not have inherited. Sir William Sevenoke 
variously stated to have been a foundling and to 
have been the illegitimate son of William Rums- 
hed, his patron; yet his connexions must have 
been of some consideration to have procured his 
apprenticeship and freedom. The bend sinister 
was, viewed in those days with a liberality we 
might well adopt. 

oes HERMENTRUDE fancy, when she speaks of 
their draper’s shop, that the De la Poles had an 
open stall, and stood behind a counter measuring 
out stuffs with a yard-measure? = one ieochine those 
days could carry on any business without attachi 
himself to one of the guilds. He might be a 
merchant, importing or exporting all manner of 
merchandise, and attending, or being represented, 
at all the large fairs and markets throughout the 
kingdom ; which by special favour were free of 
toll to the citizens of London, He would live 
in a princely house, and his business trans- 
actions would be effected in the open market, 
at those spots set apart for the exchange of the 
different commodities ; in the same way as mer- 
chants do much of their business, every afternoon, 
at the Royal Exchange, to the present day. 
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Whittington I need hardly refer to. The 
n romances which cling around his name 
belong to children’s books, and are refuted by his 
well-known descent from a Gloucestershire knight. 
Poor he may have been, but without his gentle 
blood he would have had no chance of rising in 
the City of London—a most exclusive oli 1 

What families, not being titled nor enn 
ones, could have stood higher socially than the 

-Cornhills, Gisors, Frowyks, and Sandwiches, to 
mention a few familiar names not at all exceptional 
in their standing. They were territorial landlords, 
sheriffs of counties (other than London and Middle- 
sex), custodians of some of the kings’ most im- 

t castles and fortresses, and admitted to the 

ighest offices in the state. Why, so late as in 
James's reign Sir Baptist Hicks was objected 

to by the Court of Aldermen, as a member of their 
own body, because he held a retail shop; which so 
him that when, a few years , he was 


acceptance of his resignation. 

As for the De la Poles, Richard de la Pole, 
Vintner, is described as of Edmonton in 1310 ; 
and was elected Alderman of Bisho in 1330 
(Riley’s ‘ Memorials ’), whilst John de la Pole pur- 
chased a house, called Gisors House, at the same 
place, of William de Gisors, in the reign of 

ward III., 1326-77 (Lysons’s‘ Environs’). Even 
the Michael de la Pole alluded to as insisting 
upon his right to the “de la,” held such offices as 
Admiral of the Fleet and the Chancellorship, and, 
no doubt from his being a favourite of the king 
and concerned with Tresillian and Brembre, made 
many enemies, and had numerous detractors as 


the tide of the king’s popularity to ebb. 
Joun J. Srocxen. 
8, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W, 


Hermentrvpe is always so exact that one would 
like to ask the authority for the statement that the 
De la Poles sprang from “their draper’s shop in Lom- 
bard Street.” The evidence seems quite conclusive 
that this merchant family sprang from Hull, their 
only connexion with Lombard Street being that 
some houses in that street, belonging to the Bardi, 
were granted to William de la Pole by Edward III. 
in 1340 (Frost, p. 113). There does not appear to 
be anything contemptuous in the designation “ atte 
Pool,” which is used indifferently for “‘ de la Pole” 
ina number of instances ; ¢.g., Walsingham, 
ii. 141, 146, 147, 149, 309; ‘ Annales,’ 312; ‘ Re- 
| ogee Roffense,’ 555 ; ‘ Rot. Parl.,’ v. 397, 401. 

name is no doubt a local designation, like 
“ del see,” or “ atte see,” “‘ atte welle,” &c. 
J. Hamittron 

Rochdale, 


Cmarman’s ‘Att Foots’ §, vi. 46; vii. 
177, 513).—In the second, I think, of the above 


notings I stated that I could see no marks of 
Chapman, neither in wording nor —- in the 
‘* Sonnet-Dedication ” to Sir Th. Walsingham set 
forth by Mr. J. P. Collier as found by him in a 
unique copy in his possession of the edition of 
1605. Now I would further quote Chapman’s 
prose dedication before his ‘Conspiracie and Tra- 
gedie of Byron,’ two plays publish ed together in 
1608, to the same Sir Thomas, and to his son:— 
“ Sir, though I know, you ever stood little affected to 
these uprofitable rites of Dedication ; (which disposition 
in you, hath made me hetherto dispence with your right in 
my other im ions) yet, least the world may — it 
a 
Scotment) I bat. prescribe 


them with your 
name,” 
Here not the words I have italicized, but 


the tenour of the whole , make against his 
ever having dedicated one of vious works to 
him, even had he withdrawn it before the whole 
impression had been worked off. In no way am 
I able to take them as the words of one who had 
already, and but three years before, set forth a son- 
net-dedicatory to his friend and patron. Nay, it 
seems to me that had he done this and then with- 
drawn it he would have naturally alluded to it, as 
emphasizing both his patron’s little affection for 
these unprofitable rites, and also his own desire to 
withhold what he had done, in accordance with 
his friend’s known —. In the third place, 
having applied to Messrs, Robson & Kerslake, as 
kindly su by Cox. Paipeavx, they tell me 
that they have neither record nor remembrance of 
having either purchased or sold the copy of ‘ All 
Fools’ in the sale catalogue of Mr. Ouvry’s books, 
Fourthly, I have asked in vain in these columnsand 
privately as to the whereabouts of this supposed 
Fifthly, there is nothing in the said catalogue 

roving that the copy therein set forth was the one 
— which Mr. Collier took his “ reprints,” and 
this, and what it fetched, viz., 11. 12s.—a price 
much too small for a unique copy sure to have 
been bid for by the British Museum and by 
others — render it more probable that it was 
a copy of 1605, with one of Mr, Collier's 
alleged reprints inserted. Sixthly, in accordance 
with this, no scholar or other, either during Mr. 
Collier's lifetime, or since his death, or at or since 
Mr. Ouvry’s sale, has, so far as can be ascertained, 
ever seen this 1605 copy. And with this I may 
unique copy of a whi ier stated—I think 
in the he hed eo seen an the 
sessor of the unique copy had announced his trea- 


sure trove. One person who called to see this 
Collier was told that it had been mislaid 
in some is old folios ; but neither he nor any 


other has seen it from that day to this. Seventhly, 
Dr. Garnett, who on my asking him about the ‘ 
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Fools ’ kindly and of his own accord examined the 
sale catalogue of Mr. Collier’s books after his 
death, could find no entry of it. And here I 
would remark that Mr. Collier had not very long 
before announced in the Athenewm the theft from 
his room of several valuable books, curiously 
omitting—as it occurred to me at the time, and 
without a thought of the eee I would 
now put on it—any mention of their names. I 
thought, and naturally thought, that he would 
have mentioned what they were, if only to aid in 
ae ee of the thieves, and to set purchasers 
on their 

Cot. Pripgavx speaks of Collier having some- 
times been accused of forgery on slight grounds. I 
know not to what “sometimes” he refers, I not 
having busied myself with such matters unless 
they came in my way. But on sure and certain 
grounds it has been proved that he was a forger; 
and keeping other instances in the background— 
if being so well known they can be so kept—I 
would refer any one to the late Dr. C. M, Ingleby’s 
tractate ‘ Was Lodge a Player?’ This decisively 
shows Collier’s habitual inaccuracy in transcribing, 
his intentional misleadment as to the effect of the 
worm-holes of the original, and his introduction 
into his transcript of the Dulwich MS. of the words 
“of him as a player ”—words which were not and 
could not have been there, and for which words, in 
order that they might make sense, he was obliged 
to a of me.” 

ince, then, ier did forge, I, having dispas- 

sionately considered the facts that I have ae forth, 
have been compelled to believe that this sonnet- 
dedicatory is not Chapman’s. And till I havea 
sight of this unseen copy, or the concurrent testi- 
mony of more than one expert shall assure me 
that they have seen it, and can vouch for the son- 
net having been printed in 1605, I shall place it 
within prison brackets. Br. NicHotson. 


Reommentat Messes (7 §. ix. 388, 476; x. 
35).—Foreign officers have not “a mess” by regi- 
ment, but several. A French regiment contains 
80 many officers that there are in it always at least 
two messes, that of the lieutenants and that of the 
higher ranks. D. 


The modern migration of mess from England 
to France is shown by the wording of Littré’s de- 
finition : “ Mot anglais dont on se sert quelquefois 
aujourdhui chez nous pour designer une table 
@officiers qui dinent ensemble.” I find in a comic 
paper of later date a sketch which shows the 
novelty of the term. One of two ladies arriving 
at barracks addresses a soldier, who is polishing a 
pair of boots, “‘ Le capitaine X. s’il vous plait,”— 
“Le gabidaine il étre au mess.”—‘Gontran a la 
messe, est ce que ton mari reviendrait enfin 
& la foi de ses peres?” Dwancet may see in 
this some confirmation of his definition of a mess 


as a suite of rooms, an application of the word 
absent from dictionaries, not only French but Eng- 
lish, although in England the term has long been 
applied in practice to the mess premises. 
KILLIGREW. 
Porvtation oF ScoTtayD tN THE MIDDLE 
(7" §. ix. 427).—Into this large and in- 
teresting general question of Mr. Bovucnizr’s I 
cannot profess to enter. But I entertain a firm 
belief that Scotland in the Middle Ages was not 
so very thinly populated. No doubt the sufferings 
in war-time were terrible ; but we know from the 
facts in France under Napoleon that protracted 
war increases the ratio of growth of population 
marvellously. Though the towns of the Scots were 
much smaller in early times than now, many of the 
rural districts, on the other hand, were far more 
populous. There has been a tremendous falling 
off in some country districts in course of the present 
century. Clearances are not confined to the High- 
lands. Within a radius of half a mile from my 
home in Annandale, seven hamlets, or rows of cot- 
houses, have disappeared since sixty years ago. 
Battle statistics are n ily misleading. It 
is the policy of each side to deceive the other. 
Passing lightly over the defective information and 
the inevitable bias of historians of all times, is it to 
be wondered at that Middle Age estimates of num- 
bers are so often glaringly astray? A battle is not 
a parade, and even in parades heads are hard to 
count. In our own day the newspaper accounts 
of meetings and demonstrations are continually 
showing by their gloriously divergent figures that 
the trained intelligence of the fourth estate in this 
century of light and leading has not yet mastered 
this difficult branch of arithmetic. The early 
chronicler was nothing if not patriotic, whether 
bent on magnifying the glory of a victory or mini- 
mizing the stigma of defeat. Bower tells us that 
at Bannockburn the defeated force consisted of 
340,000 horse and nearly as many foot! Not a 
bad day’s fighting for the men who won, being 
only 30,000 plus 15,000 camp followers who did 
not count! The estimate, however, is rather high 
even for a Scot’s stomach. Most authorities allow 
from 80,000 to 100,000 as the English total. The 
latest critic, Mr. Joseph Bain, in his ‘ Calendar,’ 
vol. iii, preface p. xxi, is nearer the mark when he 
ives Edward IT. 50,000 and Robert Bruce 16,000. 
juppose we say 20,000 for the Scottish army on 
that occasion. It is not probable that the average 
fighting strength of Scotland in the fourteenth cen- 
tury was more. In 1333, at Halidon Hill, 
assembled for a most important national campaign, 
the Scots (according to Wyntown, viii. ch. 37), 
“Sowmyd* sexty full thowsand.” But Knyghton 
gives an exact and sensible account, representing 
their number to have been under 15,000. It is, 


* Summed, made a total of. 
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therefore, impossible’ to believe that 14,000 fell on 
that fatal day. 

The quotation which Mr. Boucuier makes from 
Prof. Creighton’s ‘QOarlisle’ is easily explained. 
In a compressed narrative it is almost impossible 
to avoid mistakes, and the passage in question con- 
tains one. The force which besieged Carlisle in the 
spring of 1296 was not “‘ the men of Annandale,” 
it was the national army, consisting of the followers 
of the seven earls. The facts given by Prof. 
Creighton are, directly or indirectly, from Walter of 
Hewmingburgh. Walter had an interest in Annan- 
dale. Being a canon of Gisburn, he more than 
once refers to Annan in a kind of proprietary way. 
Its church is ‘‘ our” church ; the teinds of corn 
there are “ours” too. And so they were ; they 
had been gifted to the monastery by one of the 
first of the Annandale Bruces. But Hemingburgh 
does not say the 40,000 besiegers were the men of 
Annandale. He says they marched through 
Annandale (Heming. Eng. His. Soc. edition, 
p. 94), which is a tolerably explicit contradiction of 
any idea that as a body they were natives. Ad- 
mittedly Rishanger and Trivet and Walsingham all 
say, “collecto exercitu valido in Valle Anandix ” 
(Rish., i. 156; Trivet, 159; Wals. i. 55, Rolls 
series editions), words which facilitate an erroneous 
inference that the army was recruited in the Annan 
valley ; but I take the true meaning to be that it 
met there. At any rate there is nothing more cer- 
tain than this, that the 40,000 were not “the men 
of Annandale.” Gro, 


Grancerizine §. ix. 507).—I have heard 
this method denounced as barbarous, and have 
been informed that it has led to much wanton 
destruction of illustrated books. It seems to me, 
further, to be inartistic. I believe a better method 
is to keep the prints in a portfolio, or to have a 
proper scrap-book made for the purpose. In this 
way no copy of a book need be sacrificed, and all 
damage to the prints can be avoided. They can 
still be used to illustrate the book by keeping the 
scrap-book and the volume on the same table. 
am convinced that no one who adopts this method 
will ever regret it. Watrer W. Sear. 


The best edition of Lord Clarendon’s ‘ History 
of the Rebellion ’ for the purpose Mr. Lixpsar re- 
uires is that in three volumes, folio, 1702-1704. 
t is printed on good paper of a large size, and 
may be picked up fora small sum. Mr. Linpsar 
no doubt knows that all editions of Clarendon are 
imperfect before that edited by Dr. Bandinel in 
1826, which was produced from a careful collation 
of the original manuscript. 

If I may be permitted to make a suggestion, I 
would remark that there is a more excellent way of 
preserving engravings and autographs relating to a 
a time or subject than binding them up 

ween the leaves of a book. Have a large folio 


book made of stout white paper, big enough to 
contain the largest plates without folding, and 
— the engravings loosely between the leaves. 

he volume should be kept in an horizontal posi- 
tion, and then the various articles will not slip out. 
The advantage of this plan is that the collection 
may be added to from time to time without diffi- 
culty, and inferior plates may be removed when 
better ones come to hand. I know of # society 
possessing a very valuable collection of topo- 
graphical engravings, which is kept in this way, to 
the great satisfaction of all who wish to consult it. 

If, however, Mr. Linpsay is determined to 
grangerize his collections, I would suggest that 
before he does so he should examine the illustrated 
character for being most magnificent . 
ized book in existence. K. P. DE 


If Mr. CO. Livpsay is ever at Oxford and would 
inquire at the Bodleian for the Sutherland Collec- 
tion, he would find that the work which he pro- 
poses to do has been done on a stupendous scale, 
and might gather some hints which would be use- 
fal to him. Samvugn R. Garpiver. 


Americanisms (7" §, ix. 406, 424).—This is 
not a small matter, and it was well worth mention- 
ing. The people of the United States have as much 
right to the English language as we have, and if 
they choose to spoil it that is their affair, and we 
cannot stop the spoiling. But, after all, the lan- 
guage is English; and we, as Englishmen, are bound 
to see that our own literature does not fall below 
the old standards of right and wrong. English 
publishers have until lately done this, so far as 
spelling is concerned ; but every club table now 
bears witness that they do not always resist the 
American innovations. 

The most difficult case, perhaps, is that of an 
English author who sells his work to American 
publishers. If he is wise, and is popular enough 
to insist, he should stipulate formally beforehand 


I | that the English spelling shall be used in his book. 


But even then he is not safe. Such a stipulation 
was lately made, and put into due legal form; and 
yet the earlier numbers of the novel to which it 
related were issued by the American publisher 
with all the English spellings altered. The author, 
a man who writes pure and excellent English, in- 
sisted on an immediate compliance with his terms, 
and carried his point. So the book in its first issue 


is parcel-English parcel- Yankee in spelling. 
M. 


Having been a resident in America for over 
three years, I at all times take the greatest interest 
in the above subject. Hermenrroupe asks whether 
the words postals, sacks, trade, and posted, respec- 
tively, for tatters, jackets, shopping, and to know, 
inciali 


are pro My experience 
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points to the fact that these words, with the ex- 

ception of trade, are very generally used through- 

out the American continent, and not confined to 

any particular district. In Canada and in many of 

the States they go “‘ shopping,” and use the word 

oo where the English would use exchange or 


Such phrases as “He bought a coat, not only, 
but a hat too,” ‘* He told his father, not only, but 
his brother also,” are, I should say, not American- 
isms, but eccentricity of style on the part of 
Pansy 

Readers interested in this subject should read 
‘The Mysterious Stranger,’ a novel published by 
Digby & Long. Many of the characters are Ame- 
rican, and the author has explained in an appendix 
the words and phrases they use, together with 
the origin of some of them. I quote from 
his list some of the words which are invariably 
used throughout the United States and Canada:— 
candy, stores, mucilage, dry-goods, supper, lunch, 
rubbers, clerk, fire a rock, bureau, an elevator, 
freight-train, get up, hurry up or hustle, say. 
Here are their English equivalents :—sweets, 
shops, gum, drapery, tea (the meal), supper, 
goloshes, shopman, labourer, throw a stone, chest 
of drawers, a lift, gee up, be quick, I say. 

“Gum” in America is a confection to chew. 
Space will not permit my making known the 
American meaning of the words chestnuts, rats, 
and fiz; but it will all be found explained in the 
book I refer to. C. H. Taorsvry. 

12, Kent Place, Great Yarmouth, 


I am much amused by an expression in Mr. 
W. E. Norris’s letter to the Times quoted by 
KitiicrEew at the above .reference, namely, “I 
wrote to Messrs. Longman with the tears running 
down my pen,” and I shall take the liberty of bor- 
rowing it on occasion. It may be compared with 
Pancrace’s defiance of “un ignorant” in Moliére’s 
‘Le Mariage Forcé,’ scéne vi., “Je souviendrai 
mon opinion jusqu’a la dernitre goutte de mon 
encre.” With regard to the Americanisms so 
justly reprobated by Mr. Norris, I can only say 
for myself that if I were to write'a book, and were 
to find it, when published, disfigured by this de- 
testable American spelling—“ offense,” “ theater,” 
traveler,” and so on—I should simply have to 
imitate the legendary Scotchman, who, on a cer- 
tain occasion, not finding his own room wide 
enough for the purpose, went out into the road 
and ‘‘ swore at large”! JonatHan Bovucaier. 


Some of these phrases are by no means peculiar 
to any single writer. “ Boughten” and “ posted” 
are common enough in England, and though the 
latter may be an importation, the former is native 
to our speech here in Lincolnshire. I have heard 
the space between the counters of a shop called 
“the aisle” in Liverpool, and shopmen are “clerks” 


all over the States.. The use of ‘‘ necessities” for 
necessaries is common ignorant 


I think all the expressions quoted here are not 
Americanisms. Necessities and sacks, for instance, 
are given as English words used by true English 
writers in Webster’s ‘ Dictionary ’:— 

“ Necessity......3. That which is necessary, a necessary; 
a requisite, used chiefly in the plural :— 

These should be hours for necessities 

Not for delights. Shakespeare. 
What was once to me - 

Mere matter of the fancy, now has grown 

The vast necessity of heart and life. 

“Sack. loosel hangi rment 

mt for 
females, worn like t the shoulders (written 
also sacque).”” 

The French for it is sac, which is a“ paletot 
non ajusté a la taille, espdce de paletot d’été” 
(Littré). 

“ Boughten, purchased ; not obtained or pro- 

as at home,” is marked by Webster as “* Local 


“To post......6. To acquaint with what has oc- 
curred, to inform ; often with up,” is marked as 
“colloquial.” The same for ‘‘Notion...... 4. A 


small article, a trifling thing ; used chiefly in the 
plural, as Yankee notions.” 

The same dictionary gives, without any particu- 
lar mark, “ Clerk...... 5. An assistant in a shop or 
store, who sells goods, keeps accounts, &c.” 

I regret to be unable to account for the other 
expressions peculiar to “ Pansy” mentioned by 
HERMENTRUDE. Dwarcet. 


Psatrer ix. 345, 398, 512).— 
Overlooking the fact that the year 1466/7 was one 
of those in which the printed lists are more than 
usually at sixes and sevens, I am obliged to 
G. E. C. for drawing my attention thereto. I will 
be more explicit. Of course it “gives one pause” 
to controvert so eminent an authority upon 
weightier matters as Mr. Gairdner. His time is 
far too precious to be wasted over the humbler 
matters of the law, and he doubtless followed one 
of the ordinary lists. It is then that the inob- 
trusive work of the literary mole becomes useful, 
although I remember being told by.a City knight 
that my work was absolutely worthless. The fact 
is there were four sheriffs in that year, both the 
original holders having died, probably of the 
Plague. Orridge gives their names correctly, but 
in inverted order. By means of the Harleian 
MSS. Nos. 6076 and 6829 their positive succession 
is determinable. They are John Browne, mercer, 
who died in office, and was buried at St. Leonard’s, 
Foster Lane; John Derby, buried circa 1466 
(Stow) at St. Dionys Backchurch ; Henry Brice, 
elected loco Browne, die? April 23, 1469, and 
buried at St. Martin’s, Outwich ; John Stockton, 
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mercer, elected loco Derby. John Broomer, fish- 
monger, was alderman, but I cannot find he was 
ever sheriff, and as his death occurred in 1474, 
being buried at St. James’s, Garlick Hill, he 
could not have been sheriff in 1466/7, taken in 
— with the survival of Henry Brice until 

The discrepancies of the printed lists of sheriffs 
are marvellous: roughly s ing, no two positively 
agree. The earliest divergence, I think, occurs in 
1298, the insertion of John and William de 
Stortford, and is rectified (?) by the omission of 
Richard Rothing and Roger Chauncelor in 1326. 
These Stortfords are ignored by Stow, having been 
Crown nominees, vice Thomas de Suffolk and Adam 
of Fulham, displaced (1297/8). Grafton carries on 
the error in an extraordinary manner down to 
1452, and then rights himself in a stranger way 

the omission and entire su ion of Richard 
Lee and Richard Alley ; yet these men be- 
came Mayor, and have otherwise no shrievalty 
assigned to them. I say both these men advisedly, 
demonstrate—and successfully, I believe—that Sir 
Richard Lee, Mayor in 1460, was quite distinct 
from the Mayor of 1469—that, in fact, one of them 
Can Alley, or a Lee, 

ve, 

oo list of sheriffs is based upon the lists in 
the Cotton and Harley collections, then compared 
with Stow, and finally checked with every deed 
and every authority I come across. A work of in- 
cessant labour, but it has satisfied me that, putting 
aside its omissions, Stow’s list is substantially 


correct. 

The family of the Brownes has been somewhat 
fully discussed in the fifth volume of the present 
series of ‘N. & Q.’ I am not sure, but possibly it 
may confirm the death of the sheriff of 1466. 

Joun J. Srockey. 

8, Weltje Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 


“Rake” m Topocrapny (7* ix. 508).—In 
1573 a man was fined for allowing his cattle to do 
damage “infra subosc.” at Arundale House, West 
Scrafton, North Riding of Yorkshire, “infra le 
Black Rayk” (Yks. Arch. Jour., x. 422). In 
North Riding Record Society’s Publications, i. 77, 
n., it is explained as “a range or stray.” 

Ww. C. B. 

There is a farm at a vi called Eccleston, 
close to Eaton Hall, the residence of the Duke of 
Westminster, which bears the name of “The Rake 


Farm.” T. Cann Hvucues, M.A. 
Chester. 


The term rake is ied by the lead-miner to 
veins of galena in the North of England and 
Derbyshire, which occur in vertical joints of lime- 
stone that have been widened by solution. In this 
sense there appears to be a survival of the old 


meaning of crack or crevice pointed out by Mr. 
Haut. Writing in 1747, William Hooson, a Derby- 
shire miner, defines the term rake in the following 
manner :— 

“This Word is used commonly for Vein we ma 
observe some Difference therein ; one oo hen 
a Miner say I have found a new Rake, but it is com- 
mon to say I have found a new Vein, but after Work 
is made in it, and two or three Shafts sunk, and a 
Company of People employed thereon, then to call it a 
Rake seems fit enough.”—-‘‘The Miners’ Dictionary. 
Explaining not only the Terms used by Miners, but also 
containing the Theory and Practice of that most useful 
Art of Mineing, more ially of Lead-Mines. Printed 
for the Author and T. Payne, Bookseller in Wrexham. 


1747.” 
Bennett H. Brovan. 


Royal School of Mines, 

Cf. the Lady’s Rake, a narrow pass between the 
hills by Derwentwater, over which the lady of that 
ilk is said to have escaped with ber 


There are two places in the parish of Saddle- 
worth, co. York, ending with rake, Foulrake and 
Stonerake, probable meaning of these names being 
Foulpit, Stonepit. Joun RaDcuirre. 

Furlane, Greenfield, Oldham. 


Sr. Saviovr’s, Sournwark ix. 447).— 
Two privately printed copies of ‘Some Account of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, London’ (in wa 
Hannah Jackson Gwilt, “Filia Architecti,” wi 
be found in the British Museum Library. 
are presentation copies from the authoress, and 
bear her autograph inscription. That dated 1865 
contains an address (in MS.), “24 Hereford Square, 
S. Kensington.” The other, being the second edi- 
tion, bears date 1874, “the Year of the Transit of 
Venus over 6 Sun.” Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


This poem was privately printed in 1865, and a 
second edition in 1874. Miss Gwilt’s name occurs 
in the list of members of the Royal Archzological 
Institute for 1889. De V. Paren-Payne. 


Sr. Mary Overy, now Sr. Saviour’s, Sovra- 
warK (7" S, ix. 209, 277, 433).—I have seen 
something like this etymology before, but when it 
appears in ‘N. & Q.’I do not think it ought to 
pass without protest. I hope Mrs. Boczr will 
excuse me if I say it is an impossible etymology, 
and not a whit less absurd than the derivation 
from Mary of the Ferry. The rey of Surrey and 
the rie of Overie have nothing in common. — 
I also ask where the word rea is to be found? It 
is not in Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary.’ 

1. The earliest form of Surrey is Suth-rige (see 
‘Saxon Chronicle’). Now if rea, in which there 
is no g, were really an Anglo-Saxon word, meaning 
a river, it could not have given rise to Suth-rige, 
which is the form to be explained. Apparently 
Suth-rige was a plural form, meaning the people, 
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while Suth-rigea (singular) denoted the district. 
Suth-rige or a appear to contain the 
A.-S. hricg, hrycg, Early English rigge, 
which has become ridge in modern English. Suth- 
rig, therefore, equals South-ridge, referring to the 
beautiful range of hills to the south of the Thames, 
of which Leith Hill is the culminating point. By 
the usual phonetic changes Suth-rige or Suth-rigea 
becomes Surrey. A similar contraction occurs in 
Peckham Rye (rye=rig=ridge), and also in 
Reigate, which seems to mean the gate, or opening, 
or entrance in the rye, rey, or ridge. 

2. St. Mary Overies has a totally different origin. 
In Bosworth’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,’ under 
the word “Ofer,” masculine noun (genitive ofres, 
dative ofre), meaning a margin, brink, bank, shore, 
is this extract from Somner: “St. Marie Oferes, 
St. Mary Overies or Overs: Sancta Maria ripe, 
ad ripam vel ripensis.” Here we have a derivation 
that exactly answers to what is required, and de- 
scribes the situation of the church—St. Mary of 
the Bank, or on the Bankside. The form Overie, 
or Overy, may have resulted from the dropping of 
the s under the erroneous supposition of its being 
a plural, like the modern vulgarism Chinee from 


Dr. Scarcity (7 §, ix. 407).—The annexed 
extracts are from “The /Recantation of Daniel 
Scargill, Publickly made before the University of 
Cambridge, in Great St. Maries, July 25, 1669,” 
Cambridge (printed), 1669, 4to. :-— 

“Whereas I Daniel Scargill, late Batchelour of Arts, 
and Fellow of Corpus Christi Colledg, in the University 
of Cambridg, being through the instigation of the Devil 
possessed with a foolish proud conceit of my own wit, 
and not having the fear of God before my eyes: Have 
lately vented and publickly asserted in the said Uni- 
versity, divers wicked, blasphemous, and Atheistical 

tions, apeey That all right of Dominion is 
‘ounded only in Power: That if the Devil were Omni- 
potent, he ought to be obeyed : Thatall moral Righteous- 
ness is founded only in the positive Law of the Civil 
Magistrate : That the Scriptures of God are not Law 
further than they are enjoyned by the Civil Magistrate: 
That the Civil Magistrate is to be obeyed, though he 
should forbid the Worship of God, or command Theft, 

urder, and Adultery) professing that I gloried to be an 
Hobbist and an Atheist: and vaunting, that Hobbs 
should be maintained by Daniel, that is by me. Agree 
ably unto which principles and positions, I have lived in 
great licentiousness, swearing rashly, drinking intemper- 
ately, boasting my self insolently, corrupting others by 
my pernicious principles and example, to the high Dis- 
of God, the Reproach of the University, the 
Scandal of Christianity, and the just offence of mapkind. 
And whereas the Vicechancellour and Heads of the said 
niversity, upon notice of these my foul enormities, 
upon a ful examination and clear conviction of these 
premised offences, after suspension from my Degree, did 
expel me out of the said University: Now I the said 
Daniel Scargill, after frequent consideration, strict 
examination, and serious review of the said Positions, 
do find ead that they are not only of dangerous and mis- 
‘vous consequence, but that they are utterly false, 
the suggestions of a lying spirit, wholly against my own 


judgment resolved upon better consideration, as well as 
against the common sense of mankind......I do disclaim, 
renounce, detest, and abhor those execrable Positions 
asserted by me or any other......This Recantation, and 
sincere Profession, I make willingly and freely of my 
mind and choice,” &c. 
Danie, Hipwett. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


With regard to the query headed ‘Dr. Scargill,’ 
the following references, kindly furnished to me 
by the Professor of Latin, will be of help to Mr. 


(Dominus= B.A.) or for D, (= Daniel). 

“ Daniel Scargill, B.A., his recantation publickly 
made before the University of Cambridge, in Great 
St. Maries, July 25, 1669. Printed by the printers 
to the University of Cambridge. 1669. 4to.,” 
reprinted in ‘Somers’s Tracts,’ ed. Scott, vii. 370. 
Cf. Cooper’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ iii. 532; 
Ant. Wood, ‘ Athen. Oxon.,’ ed. Bliss, iii. 1215, 
Registry Box 53. The whole of the papers tran- 
scribed in Baker's MS. xxvii. 143, 144. (See 
‘Catalogue of MSS. in Cambridge University 
Corpus, Rector of Mulbarton, 

aD. 8, ro 
Norf., widower, and Sarah Garman, of Alhallows 
in the Wall, London, spinster, thirty-four, and at 
her own disposal, marriage licence (St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, or St. Helen’s, London, March 20, 
1681/2). Dowatp MacAtister. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Sr. Virus’s Dance, rrs Core S. ix. 466). 
—St. Vitus is the patron saint of dancers and 
actors, as also of those who do not rise early. But 
the legend consists of a curious jamble. The saint 
was a young Sicilian nobleman, converted to Chris- 
tianity by his nurse. His father, discovering this, 
scourged him and threw him into prison. There 
the angels came and danced to him amid dazzli 
light. The father looked in and was struck bli 
A dancing mania in Germany seems to have been 
called “Chorea Sancti Viti.” Forsyth says that 
the saint’s devotees disordered their intellects by 
dancing, and could not be restored till the next 
anniversary of St. Vitus (June 15). But how the 
convulsions known as St. Vitus’s dance came to be 


,|so called is not clear. There is an interesting 


reference to the dancing on Whit Monday at the 
at Ulm 1* iii. 241. A. Warp. 
althamstow. 


James Suytu, Cottector, or Dusuin (7" 
viii. 327, 393 ; ix. 76).—Foster’s ‘Peerage,’ 1880, 
describes Mary Smyth, mother of the first Vis- 
count Guillamore, as “dau. of Jas. Smyth, Esq. 
(son of Right Rev. Thos. Smyth, D.D., Bisho p of 


Limerick).” 
Allow me to a da query relative to the 
collector's (or Skeffington Smyth) branch. The 


Dublin Chronicle, May 4, 1793, mentions in the 


Tats. “Dr.” is probably a misreading for Ds. ~ 
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obituary notice of Mrs. Talbot, wife of William 
Talbot, Esq., of Loughern, King’s Co,, that she 
was “a near relation to Lord Liandaff and Lady 
Morres.” Mrs. Talbot, née Frances Smyth, was 
sister of William Smyth, Esq., of Borris-in-Ossory, 
Queen’s Co., and her youngest. brother was Valen 
tine Smyth, of (I believe) Hamilton’s Place (now 
Roundwood), Queen’s Co. What was the “near” 
relationship alluded to? I examined Add. MS, 
23,686 without getting. any light on the point. 
- The collector’s daughter, Alice Smyth, married 
Francis Mathew, created Lord Llandaff. The 
relationship between the families of Smyth and 
Morres I have not ascertained. Pue’s Occurrences, 
January, 1733, mentions a case affecting lands in 
Ea in which the interested are 
illiam Smith, Ann his wife, and others, ad- 
ministrators of Redmond Morres, -» deceased, 
Anne, Dowager Lady Middleton, Sir Redmond 
Morres, Darby Clark, executor of Robert Smith, 
deceased, &. The name appears = either 
Smith or Raye. 8. Kixo. 
Corrard, 


Famity or Barwis or Lanerice Hatt (7" S. 


ix. 65)—A it of the Barwise is at 
Dovenby Hall, Cumberland. See Catalogue of 
Archzological Museum formed at Carlisle in 1859 


by the R.A.I. See Nicolson’s ‘ Visitation of Dio- 

cese of Carlisle’ (Westward and Wigton), Ja. 

Baines’s ‘ Monuments,’ and Hutchinson’s ‘Cum- 

berland’; also Tullie’s ‘Account of the Siege of 

Carlisle,” 1644-5). I cannot give exact references, 
ing from home. R. 8. Ferevson. 


Burnsiana (7® §, ix. 465 ; x. 36).—‘ The Joy- 
fal Widower’ is not in any of Burns’s works pub- 
lished in his lifetime, and so far as I know the 
only orgy ey ascribing the song to him is 
Stenhouse. e song appeared as No. 98 of the 
first volume of the ‘Scots Musical Museum’ with- 
out any author’s name. Burns, having made the 
acquaintance of Johnson the publisher, before the 
first volame was completed in 1787, contributed 
two original songs, ‘Green grow the Rashes’ and 
* Young Peggie.’ He also sent ‘Bonie Dundee,’ 
the first four lines of which formed of the first 
stanza of an old ballad. In the index of this first 
volume of the ‘Museum’ ‘Green grow the Rashes’ 
is the only piece as written by “‘ Mr. Burns.” 
* Young Peggie’ was, however, his, as he sent it in 
a letter to Miss Peggy Kennedy, in whose honour 
he wrote it ; and ‘ Bonie Dundee’ he sent to his 
friend Cleghorn, describing the portion he wrote. 
‘The Joyful Widower’ has no author's name 
attached to it, Stenhouse wrote illustrative notes 
to the ‘Museum,’ which he completed and had 
printed in 1820, but not published until 1839. On 
‘The Joyful Widower’ he says “‘ These three 
humourous stanzas were written by Burns. They 
are adapted to the well-known air of ‘ Maggie 


Lander.’”  Stenhouse does not quote any autho- 
rity for the statement ; and, as his uncertain reputa- 
tion is well known, it is needless to say that in 
this case he has led the public astray. It is pos- 
sible that Burns may have sent the song to John- 
son, but it is quite clear he never claimed to be 
the author. It is not inserted in any good edition 
of Burns’s works; but if it is to be found in any 
collection it is solely on this transmitted paragraph 
which Stenhouse wrote and which I uo 
DICK, 
11, Osborne Avenue, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


i state that Burns sent communica- 
tions both to Johnson and Thomson for their pub- 
lications which were not his own compositions, 
but dressed and altered by him to suit a Scotch 
tune, in Scottish attire. Burns never claimed this 
song, and it is mentioned as one of these communi- 
cations. It is not in Currie’s edition. I have now 
before me the original manuscript of this song. It 
varies in the following particulars from your ver- 
sion. “For Mr. Thomson’s Collection. The Joy- 
ous Widower.” Line 3, “She made me weary o’ 
my life”; line 10, “‘As man and wife thegether”; 
line 11, “At length frae me her course she steered”; 
line 12, “And gone I know not whether”; line 20, 
** The deil could ner abide her.” Note, “This is 
a vain conceit, and may not suit your Fancy. If 
so, you must leave it alone.—Rosr. Burns.” Mr. 
Nxace will also find this plagiarism in ‘ Yair’s 
Charmer,’ 1751, vol. i., with Charles Coffee’s name 
attached— 


Ye gods, you gave to me a wife. 
Having acquired Burns’s manuscripts, collected for 
the use of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, and 
Motherwell, the poet, for their edition of Burns's 
‘Works,’ I shall be very glad to answer any queries 
regarding Burns, James STILLIE. 
Edinburgh. 


Morpen (7" ix. 489).—This col- 
lege was founded by Sir John Morden in 1695 for 
“poor, honest, sober, and discreet merchants who shall 
have lost their estates by accidents, dangers, and perils 
of the seas, or by any other accidents, ways, or means, 
in their honest endeavour to get their living by way of 
merchandizing.” 

It affords a home, together with maintenance, 
attendance, and an annual income of 72l., to about 
forty pensioners, and is still in existence. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


A few weeks ago I was able to send to the Rev. 
the Hon. John Harbord, Chaplain of Morden Col- 
lege, Blackheath, a copy of a curious farewell ser- 
mon preached in the chapel of that college in 1711 
by Samuel Asplin, then chaplain. . oO. B. 


Happiry 
known as 


8. ix. 508).—Joshuah Sylvester, 
the silver-tongued Sylvester,” who 
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flourished about the end of the reign of Eliza- 
beth and beginning of that of James (1563-1618), 
the author of “Tobacco Battered and the Pipes 
Shattered (about their Ears that idely Idolize so 
base and barbarous a Weed ; or at least-wise over- 
love so loathsome a Vanitie: By a Volley of Holy 
Shot Thundered from Mount Helicon,” makes use 
of the word in his poem of ‘ Henrie the Great’:— 
This Prince unpeerd for Clemency and Courage 
Justly surnam’d the Great, the Good, the Wise, 
Mirour of Future, Miracle of Fore-Age, 
One short Mishap for ever Happ’ fies. 
See the ‘Complete Works of Joshuah Sylvester,’ 
by Rev. Alex. B. Grosart, LL.D., 1880, ll. 639-42. 
Everar> Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Dr. Scorr (7 §. ix. 406).—In the ac- 
count of him found in Gent. Mag., 1779, vol. xlix. 
p. 315, it is said that he “died suddenly in a re- 
tirement near London, March 29, 1759.” His 
will, dated April 21, 1755, proved April 12, 1759 
P.6.0. 147, Arran), contains certain directions as 
to his burial :— 

“T Daniel Scott now living in the Parish of Saint Lukes 
in the County of Middlesex...... It is my desire that my 
funeral be private and frugal and that I may be buried 
in the place where I die. If I die a lodger Boarder or 
Visiter I desire my Executor to make a present to the 
people of the House where I die proportionable to the 
trouble my Illness and death shall occasion not exceed- 
ing Ten pounds besides paying necessary Charges.” 

The testator refers to his houses at Bishopstort- 
ford, in Hertfordshire, and in Ratcliff Highway, 
in Middlesex, and mentions his nephews Dr. 
Joseph Nicol Scott and Mr. Samuel Scott, iron- 
Hipwe., 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


_Prence or “Srratrorp Bowe” (7™ §, 
ix. 305,414,497).—Although I observe that in 1883 
Dr. Morris himself, in his Clarendon Press edition 
of the ‘Prologue,’ &c., distinctly adopts the view 
that there is a satiric touch in Chaucer’s words, I 
heartily endorse Mr. Barne’s commendation of 
the sweet reasonableness of Pror. SkEatT's opinion, 
which doubtless Dr. Morris now shares. Still 
there are so many proverbial phrases, each with a 
sting in them, that one must hesitate before ad- 
mitting that the question is closed. In view of 
the French of Mariborough and the French of the 
furthest end of Norfolk, it is not easy to reckon 
the French of Stratford quite free from satire. It 
may, however, be relevant to point out a curious 
passage in the ‘De Laudibus Legum Angliz,’ edi- 
tion of 1682, chap. xlviii. pp. 110, 111. In that 
work, full of out-of-the-way suggestiveness, Sir 
John Fortescue, Lord Chief Justice and Chancellor 
of Henry VI., touches incidentally on the relative 
places occupied by English, French, and Latin in 
the study and practice of the law. After givin 
fome account of the introduction of French oa 


the scope of its use by the legal profession, and 
mentioning the fact that it was formerly used in 
pleading, that the reports are generally in that 
tongue, and that many of the statutes are in 
French, he goes on to say (I quote from the old 
translation, which is very faithful) :— 

“Whereof it hapneth that the common speech now 
used in France agreeth not nor is not like the French 
used among the Lawyers of England, but it is by a cer- 
tain rudeness of the common people corrupt. Which 
corruption of epeech chanceth not in the French that is 
used in England, forsomuch as the speech is there oftner 
written than spoken.” 

A bold criticism! By the way, has any one dealt 
with the grammar and history of English-French ? 
Gro. 

Glasgow. 

In sporting parlance this is “ hedging,” and un- 
otis at the best. If French of Norfolk is 
English, why not French of Stratford atte Bow 
also? If French of Stratford atte Bowe is real 
French with insular pronunciation, why not class 
French of Norfolk in the same category. 

Chaucer’s remark is certainly a sneer or an 
apology. Then look at the name Jurnepin, arising 
out of the alleged assault of the Norwich Jews on 
a youthful male Christian; the name is certainly 
of French extraction. May we not assume as 
final that Chaucer’s era marks the epoch when 
conversational French was dying out and the 
language we now call English becoming o— 


Great Ormes Heap (7™ ix. 507).—If 
O. B. K. follows the Welsh coast-line southward 
he will find this name repeated in another form in 
Glamorganshire. Ormes Head is the same as 
Worm’s Head, the one being the Norse, the other 
the Anglo-Saxon form. This word is not uncom- 
mon in place-names. We have two Ormsbys in 
Lincolnshire, there are others in Yorkshire and 
Norfolk, and an Ormskirk in Lancashire. Further 
south the Anglo-Saxon form is common enough, 
and there is a Wormbill in the extreme north 
Derbyshire. The city of Worms is another in- 
stance. Attached to many of these places there 
are legends like that of the Lambton worm or the 
dragon of Wantley, ard they all testify to the 
place held by the serpent in the minds of our fore- 
fathers. Even at this day it does not require much 
imagination to see the se:pent’s head rising above 
the waves as one approaches the Great Orme from 
Beaumaris. C. C. B. 


The connexion between the Great Ormes 
Head and Governor Ormes, the great-grand- 
father of your correspondent, is extremely remote. 
The surname Ormes is a patronymic derived from 
Ormr, one of the commonest of Scandinavian 
names, which occurs more than twenty times in 


the Landndmabék. It means a snake or serpent, 
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and is cognate with the English worm. The Ormes 
Head in North Wales and the Worm’s Head in 
South Wales were so called from a fancied resem- 
blance of the rocks to a sea-serpent. Village names 
like Ormesby and Ormsthwaite are from the per- 
sonal name Ormr. Isaac TaYtor. 


The Great and Little Ormes Head take their 
mame from the Norse ormr, a serpent, the Scan- 
‘dinavian form of the Anglo-Saxon wyrm. As the 
Vikings sailed round the coast of North Wales the 
likeness of these promontories to the heads of huge 
serpents rising out of the sea stamped itself on 
their impressionable minds and gave rise to the 
designation. It a as Worm’s Head on the 
coast of South W: Epmunp VENABLES. 


Avcartras (7™ §, ix. 422)—Mr. Warp is, of 
course, aware that this name has been given to 
other birds besides the albatross. Nares (who, by 
the way, —— Drayton’s lines) says that 
Clusino and others give it to the Indian hornbill. 
Sir R. Hawkins (‘ Parchas,’ vol. iv. p. 1376, quoted 
WF Miss Phipson) applies it to the tropic bird. 

e spells the name alcatrace, and his description 
of the bird is quite inapplicable to the albatross. 
Miss a also quotes from Gonzalo de Oviedo’s 
ceport of the Indies (‘Purchas,’ vol. iii. p. 979) 
another account of “certaine fowles or birds, which 
the Indians call alcatraz,” and applies it to the 
nee though possibly the albatross was intended. 

is remarkable in this account is that the 
name should be spoken of as Indian. Halliwell 
defines alcatras as “a kind of sea gull,” and quotes 
Drayton in support of his definition. This is par- 
ticularly unfortunate if it be true, as one would 
suppose from the accounts of naturalists that there 
is a sort of natural antipathy between these birds 
and gulls. Cc. B. 
Sratce or Gerorce IV. (7" 8. ix. 508).— 
was a very sufficient reason why the exe- 
crable statue of George IV. which surmounted 
the building—watchbox below and clock-tower 
above—which fifty years ago disgraced the junction 
of Gray’s Inn Lane and the New Road could not 
be removed when the structure was taken down. 
The wretched thing was built up of brick, coated 
with cement, and moulded into the royal form. 
Naturally, when the removal was a y= the 
whole of the mock statue fell to pieces. It is not 
@ little remarkable, and certainly greatly to be 
deplored, that this contemptible erection, whose 
whole existence was comprised within fifteen years, 
should have wiped out so effectually the old historic 
appellation of the spot, and that “ King’s Cross” 
should have taken the place of the time-honoured 
“ Battle Bridge,” the reputed site of the engage- 
ment between Suetonius and Boadicea (Tacit., 
‘ Annal.,’ xiv. 33,37). The bridge crossed the 
“ River of Wells,” where, some centuries later, 


was a mill, the miller of which, in the early days 
of Edward VI., was set in the pillory and had his 
ears cut off for uttering seditious words against the 
Duke of Somerset. It is hard to realize that only 
a century and a half ago a coach was stopped, by 
a highwayman at Battle Bridge, containing two 
ladies, a child, and a maid, who were “ despoiled 
by him, but not uncivilly.” For this the high- 
wayman—J. Everitt by name—was hanged at 
Tyburn, February 20, 1731/2. E. 


Samuel Palmer, in his ‘ History of St. Pancras 
Parish,’ states that the statue was taken down in 
1842, when the pedestal was turned into a police 
station; and the Morning Advertiser of Thursday, 
January 30, 1845, reported the commencement of 
the demolition of the building on Monday last by 
a large body of labourers. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. . 

71, Brecknock Road. 


So far as my memory serves me, I believe that 
this statue was made of plaster, like the rest of the 
cross, and was finally carted away as rubbish—*“sa 
good riddance,” &c. To this day the extreme 

ideousness of the statue haunts me, though I was 
only a boy when it was demolished ; the effigy of 
Havelock at Trafalgar Square is Pheidian com- 
pared with it. H. W. D. 


or Eyetanp Services Normax 
Frenco (7 S§. ix. 348, 413).—There can be no 
doubt that Mass and the Hours were said in Latin; 
although in the parish churches what Hours, be- 
side Vespers—if even they were said—must, I 
presume, be a matter of conjecture. But as to 
preaching, Jocelin de Brakelond says, in his ‘Chro- 
nicle,’ that Abbot Samson “ Anglice Sermocinari 
solebat populo, sed secundum linguam Norfolchie” 
(Camd. ed., p. 30). Denton, in his ‘England in 
the Fifteenth Century,’ refers to ‘ Pet. Blessensis 
Op.,’ t. iv. p. 299 (edit. Giles) on the same matter, 
but does not give what Peter of Blois ao. 

A. 


Barwett Warren Hastines §. ix. 
328, 414).—The title of the little book referred to 
by your correspondent M. is ‘ Echoes from Old 
Calcutta: being Reminiscences of the Days of 
Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey,’ by H. E 
Busteed (Thacker & Co., Calcutta and London, 
1882). It is a very interesting history of the 
times of Philip Francis (he was not Sir Phili 
until 1806) and his connexion with Madame G 
a creole, afterwards the wife of Prince de Bénévent 
(C. M. de Talleyrand), the first diplomatist of his 
time. As the Christian name of Mr. Bar- 


well, I may remark that in the work by Mr. Bus- 
teed “ Richard Barwell ” is quoted at p. 134 ; butin 
my copy of the ‘Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, 
by Joseph Parkes and Herman Merivale, M.A. 
(Longmans & Co., London, 1867), “ W. Barwell 
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in the index! Sir Philip Francis -- 
to have entertained a deep hatred for Mr. 
ll, and gave expression to his opinion of his 
character in the following words, viz. :— 

“ Mr. Barwell, I think, has all the bad qualities com- 
mon to this climate and country, of which he is in every 
gense a native. He is rapacious without industry, and 
ambitious without an exertion of his faculties or steady 
application to affairs. He will do whatever can be done 

bribery and intrigue. He has no other resource. 
bough he does not appear to want capacity, he is more 
ignorant than might be expected from the common 
education of Westminster School.”— Vide ‘ Life of Sir 
Philip,’ vol. ii. p. 62, 1867. 
Henry Geratp Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Probably some information might be found con- 
cerning Richard Barwell, who could have been no 
ordinary man, in ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Warren 
Hastings, by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, a book on 
which Macaulay based his famous essay ; and in 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Elijah Impey,’ by his 


son, Elijah Barwell Impey. 
Jean Pict rorp, M.A. 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbrid,:e. 


I have in my possession a volume entitled :— 


The History of the Trial of Warren Hastings. Esq., 
Late Governor of Bengal, before the High Court of 
Parliament in Westminster Hall on an Impeachment by 
the Commons of Great Britain for High Crimes and 
Misdemeanours. Containing the Whole of the Proceed- 
ings and Debates in both Houses of Parliament, relating 
to that celebrated prosecution, from Feb. 7, 1786, until 
his Acquital, April 23, 1795. To which is added, An 
Account of the Proceedings of Various General Courts of 
the Honourable United East India Company held in con- 
sequence of his Acquital. London: Printed for J. De- 
brett [?], opposite Burlington House, Piccadilly; and 
Vernon & Hood, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. 1796. 


Can any of your readers tell me who was the editor 
of this publication ? Henry R. Promer. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The English Novel of the Time of Shakespeare. By J. J. 
Jusserand, Translated by Elizabeth Lee. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Ir was a fortunate day for England when Dr. Jurserand 

accepted a diplomatic post in this country. During 

his residence here Dr. Jueserand bas explored our early 
literature with a patient fidelity which few English- 
men can rival, To this we owe ‘ English Wayfaring Life 
in the Middle Ages,’ in praise of which we have already 

— and the present volume. Both are translations. 

have, however, been executed under the super- 
vision of the author, who has revised and considerably 
augmented the works, In the handsome and finely illus- 
trated volume now issued by Mr. Fisher Unwin it is, 
indeed, difficult to recognize the modest yellow-covered 

Yolume sent to us a 4 of years A diligent and 

conscientious student, Dr, Jusserand has waded through 

not only such works as the ‘ Morte Darthur,’ the ‘ Utopia,’ 
and the ‘ Arcadia,’ but the very numerous works of Tudor 
times which followed the agp of ‘ Euphues and 
his England,’ It is only within recent years, and owing 


| information about Syria and the Holy Land which has 


to the privete enterprise of Dr. Grosart and Mr. Arber, 
that the works of Greene, Lodge, Nash, and other early 
novelists have been accessible to the scholar. Now even 
they have been studied by few except the philologist, un- 
daunted and unwearying in his chase after wo > 
Jusserand, however, who is to some extent a follower of 
Taine, has perused them with a purely literary purpose, 
and is responsible for a system of classification. He begins 
at an early date with Beowulf, and writes in thoughtful 
and admirable style concerning Chaucer and Caxton. 
With his third chapter, however, in which he tackles 
‘ Euphues,’ the most stimulating portion of the volume 
begins, As legatees of Lyly he classes Greene, Lodge, 
Warner, Nicholas Breton, Munday, and other less-known 
writers, Another school, that of pastoral romance, finds 
its head in Sir Philip Sidney, whose reputation Dr. 
Jusserand traces in the eighteenth century, Concerni 
the influence of Sidney in France be has much that is 
very curious and deeply interesting to say. The Picar- 
esque and realistic novel, mean time, finds its chief in 
Thomas Nash, of whose ‘ Jack Wilton’ a capital analysis 
is given. Successors of Nash are Chettle and Decker, 
and distant heirs are traced in Defoe and Swift. The 
study of the novel is continued until the times are reached 
of Mrs. Behn, and the whole closes with a chapter de 
scriptive of the connexion between “the master novelists 
of the eighteenth century and the prentice novelist of the 
sixteenth, 

The subject ie treated in masterly fashion, and the 
volume, which will be a delight to the scholar. will also 
interest the general reader. It is, moreover, illustrated 
in brilliant style with woodcuts and other illustrations 
of highest interest, extracted from old books, MSS., &ec., 
both French and English. So numerous are these de- 
signs, a mere list of them occupies ten pages, In all 
reapects, indeed, the volume is one to be coveted, and 
there are few students of past times that will not assign 
it a place on their shelves. 


The Autobiography of a Seaman. By Tho Tenth 
Eerl of Dundonald. With a Sequel edited’ by his 
Grandson, Douglas, Twelfth Earl of Dundonald, 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Amone the few really welcome new editions we have 

notice of one that more than justifies republication. ‘ The 

Autobiography of a Seaman’ (Admiral Dundonald) is 

being reissued by Messrs. Bentley with an additional 

sequel that embodies the admiral’s services under foreign 
flags, his successes in liberating the Spanish and Portu- 
guese colonies of South America, and his share in the 
war of Greek independence. Coupled with his naval 
achievements is an interesting t of his subsequent 
home life and his pursuits as an inventor and scientific 
investigator. The book is likely to interest a wide circle 
of ers. In it are adventures that will hold the atten- 
tion of a schoolboy, political intrigues that give an in- 
sight into party politics of the past and throw light on 
later developments, suggestions of naval reforms sinee 
carried out by both Liberal and Conservative govern- 
ments, but for the advocacy of which at that time Capt. 

Lord Cochrane suffered long and severely. The work is 

well got up, and the illustrations, which are good, include 

an excellent portrait. 


Poe) under the Moslems. By Guy Le Strange. 
att. 

Northern ’Ajliim. By Gottlieb Schumacher, (Same 

publisher.) 

THESE two volumes are published under the auspices of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. In the first Mr. Le 
Strange has set himself the task of translating and 
digesting into something like order the large mass of 
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hitherto lein buried in the Arabic texts of the Moslem 
geographers and travellers of the Middle Ages. The 
material available seems to be of vast amount, Mr. Le 
Strange citing twenty-four writers as his chief autho- 
rities, which range from Ibn Khurdaédbih (about a.p, 
864) to Mujir ad Din (a.p. 1496). From these little- 
known travellers he quotes at firet hand, and his book 
impresses the reader as giving the results of much close 

conscientious labour. It might profitably be read in 
connexion with the ‘ Jerusalem’ of Mr. Besant (to whom 
the volume is appropriately dedicated) and Prof. Palmer, 
and in continuation of the ‘ Early Travellers in Pales- 
tine,’ edited by Mr. Wright. The chapter on the seven 
leepers of Ephesus, and other legends and marvels, will 
be of interest to folk-lorists. By a momentary lapse Mr, 
Le Strange, reversing the true order of things, makes 
the Persian farsang a derivative of the Greek wapa- 
oayyac (p. 50). 

‘Northern *Ajiin’ is the outcome of a somewhat 
hurried exploration made by Mr. Schumacher in the 
little-visited region of Decapolis, a remini of which 
name still survives in the modern El-Kefarat, “ The 
Villages.” But few ancient monuments are found in this 
district, on accourt of the friable nature of the stone used 
in their structure ; the remains, however, of a fine Roman 
theatre and basilica at Umm Keis, the ancient Gadara, 
are important and striking. The caves of Jedar, near 
his town, still preserve its original name, just as Beit 
Ras, “House of the Head” (or “Chief”’), calls up the 
ancient Capitolias, These and other similar identifica- 
tions are interesting, and Mr. Schumacher gives a liberal 
supply of plans and sketches made on the spot. 


The Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey. Edi 

by David Masson. (Edinburgh, A. & C. Black.) 
Vou. IX. of the new edition of De Quincey is occupi 
litical d supplies on the title-page a 


with p y, an 
Guinee of David Ricardo, who occupied a place in De 


A 


uincey’s select list of eminent thinkers, It opens with 
essay on ‘ Malthus on Population,’ gives the slightly 
tetcby letter of Hazlitt concerning it, and the author's 
satisfactory and temperate, if not wholly conciliatory, 
reply. ‘ Dialogues of Three Templars on Political Eco- 
nomy’ follow, and are themselves succeeded by the 
* Logic of Political say ol Later come some political 
estays, the tone of which the editor regrets. He holds, 
however, that they are among the best of De Quincey’s 
essays, and eays that “a more subtle, and in some re- 
spects more instructive, insight into the history and pbi- 
losophy of British party politics may be obtained from 
them than from anything in Hallam or Macaulay,” 


A Layman’s"Prayer Book in English, Edited by H. 
Littiebales. (Rivingtons.) 
Mar. Lirr.ena.es bas here reproduced in excellent fac- 
simile fourteen pa of an imperfect manuscript 
Prymer in the British Museum. These are the earliest 
English versions known of the canticles and prayers of 
the Church in England, dating from the year 1400, and 
should be compared with those given in Canon Simmons’s 
edition of the ‘Lay Folk’s Mass Book.’ Very few of 
these old service books survive, owing, as Mr. Littlehales 
points out, to the very stringent Acts of Parliament 
which were issued from time to time for their destruc- 
tion, in order to secure a monopoly for newly authorized 
editions. We notice in the version of the ‘ Te Deum ’ an in- 
teresting use of a word familiar to us nowas “ squeamish ”’: 
“Thou were nat stoymes to take pe maidenes wombe,” 
In the same document the rendering “ Make him to be 
rewarded wip pi seintes in endeles blisse” shows that 
the writer had before him a Latin text with the reading 
*‘munerari” instead of numerari, for which, indeed, 
there is very respectable authority. 


a the Earliest Times to the Death 
Shakespeare. By Sidney Lee. (Seeley & Co.) 

Mr. Lenr’s admirable account of Stratford-on-Avon hag 
been issued in a new and an attractive edition. With 
its forty-five illustrations by Mr. Edward Hull, and its 
interesting and valuable letterpress, it constitutes a 
tempting companion to the tourist as well as a book of 
painstaking research. Some changes are perceptible in 
the present edition. From recently published collections 
of archives Mr. Lee haé enlarged his account of the 
Guilds, and he bas supplied much new and important 
information concerning the troubles in Warwickshire in 
Shakspeare’s days as to enclosures. With these addi- 
tions and some few other alteratione the volume puts 
forward fresh claims upon attention. 


No. 2 of ———— Miscellanies, by Wm. Blades 
(Blades, East & Blades), contains a valuable account, 
illustrated, of ‘ Books in Chains.’ This subject will be 
continued in the three forthcoming numbers. A view 
of the chained library in Wimborne Minster constitutes 
the frontispiece. This is accompanied by a catalogue of 
the books in the library, representing “very fairly the 
literary taste and religious bias of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Like all works of Mr, Blades, the present book, 
when completed, will be a great boon to autiquaries. 


Ay excellent Catalogue of the Reference Department of 
the Free Public Library of Wigan is being issued by Mr, 
H. T, Folkard, the librarian. (The part before us con- 
tains the letter D only. The entire work will have uses 
extending beyond local service. 


Tue second volume of Le Livre Moderne opens with 
an article entitled ‘ Un Erudit Oublié.’ This deals with 
F. G. 8, Trébutien, a bibliopbile and éditeur littéraive, 
concerning whom nothing is known in this country, The 
memoir, which is accompanied by a portrait, casts more 
light upon Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly than upon its sub- 
ject. ‘Amuselles * gives a list of 
parodies thédtrales, M. B, H. Gausseron bas some ad- 
mirable ‘ Notes d'un Liseur,’ dealing with the new books 
of the last month. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to bead the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

Joun (“ Mena tschim”).—Two words, 
nounced menasz-chim, signifying overseer. 

Mrs. Levy.—The death of Madame de Broce took 
place in 1813. The date of the Queen’s visit to Grésy, 
the scene of the accident, some correspondent may be 
able to supply. 

* Connicenpum.—P, col, 2, 1, 26 from bottom, for 
Neota” read Vesta. % 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, . 
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BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d. 
post free, 10d. 


BAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCUFLARD. Price 
8d. ; post free, 444 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 6d.;. post free, 
2, 4d. and 4s. 1d. 


ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. ' 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s. 6d. 
In —_ SaCeneE, 1s. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of all 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. « 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. a 


Cost of P: rt, 2s.; fee for ob same, ls. 6d. Fee for o' Visas, 1s, in addition to 
‘asspo' taining btainfng isas, 1s, each, on 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on same, 
ls.; Mouriting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 


W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEE7-8TREET, £.C, 
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8, X, 19, 90, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 


DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 


(L) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE 1 HEROENGE- 


ICHTEN. With Notes, 
plete Vocabulary. Twenty-sizth 12mo. 


2, GOETHE'S ITALIEMISCHE REISE. 


8. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Index. New Edition. 


“ Dr. Buchheim’s notes give the historical and geographical in- 
formation 


needed.”—Journal of 
(II.) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. 


2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 
Part RIGENSINN. "AGE. 


—Contents 
DER HAUSSPION. With 


—Contenta: 1, DER PROZESS. 2. EIN THEURER SPASS. 
UND With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 


Parts I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 
DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
With Notes. Eaition. itmo. cloth, 


SCHILLER'S NEFFE ALS ON ONKEL. 
With Vocabulary. 
1%mo. cloth, ls. 


Crown 42. éd. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


} Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die 


noctial-Gegenden 
en Continents’ (Personal Travel, &c), 
jossary, 


des 
*Ausichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Gi 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 


“Ranks far above the ordi run of educational books.. 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 


“ We cordially recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
gotertaining ‘and improving reading-book for the middie or higher 


Fourth Edition, 1mo. cloth, 6d. 
SCHILLER'S WILHELM TELL. In 
Vocabulary by T. MATTHAY. 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 58. 


SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL 


tons With Interlinear Translation, Notes, 
PELS and 4.0. W Hite 
Fourth Edition, 1amo. cloth, 3s. 


APEL’S GERMAN sCHOOL GRAMMAR, 
ggcording te, Dr: Becker's Views. With Complete Gourse 


NORGATE. 


Folding Sheet), 


SUBSTANTIVE ( t 
42, 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to a 


orwegian Historians. 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. PRAEDERSDO a 
1smo. cloth, ls. 6d. each, 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD® 


FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 


The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 
Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selec. 


tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary, 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 3a. 6d. 


LETTERS and CONVERSATIONS, for the . 


Use of English Students, to facilitate the practice 
from Eo; into Freneh. With Notes ty NEVEOe 
to the same, 3s. 4 


1%mo. cloth, 5e. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 


the LANGUAGE. q 
By A. BIAGGI, late Professor @f 


PROSATORI ITALIANI 


Twelfth Edition, 1%mo. cloth, 2s. 


MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. Re 
by A, CALLENGA, late Tialian Protege 


Price 5¢. crown 8vo. cloth, 


I POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 


from Modern Italian Poets (from to the 
With Notes an and Biographical by Louisa A. 


Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


| RURIPIDIS ION, With Explanatory Note 


amination, by C. 


Price 3s. 6d. 8vo. cloth, 


The PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of ZSCHY- 


LUS. Edited from the Text of Dindorf, English Notes, 
the Rev. J. 8. WATSON, M.A. 


Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

} LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latin) 

with Exercises and Vocabulary, by Dr. W. IHNE. 7 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The ODES of PINDAR. Translated into 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


OHN ©. FRANCIS, Athen ‘sevurt, Curator street lane, F.C. ani Published by the aid 


Price ls. (Large 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 
DANISH ot NORWEGIAN. | To which are added Extracts from ial 


of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE. (NEVEU’S Edition.) 
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